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The Progress of Recovery 


AST week, the President went across the country, 

trailing roseate clouds of optimism. If this was not 
the best of all possible times, it was at least a time that 
indicated a steady trend toward economic recovery. More- 
over, the recovery to which the country is moving would 
be a stable recovery, based upon the solid foundation of 
economic justice. In every city that he had visited, said 
the President, he had been encouraged “more than by 
anything else, by the look on the people’s faces.’”” The 
difficulties under which they had been laboring were 
gradually waning, and a brighter day was at hand. “ Pa- 
tience is receiving its reward. Faith is being justified. 
Hope is being fulfilled.” 

Obviously, the President has forgotten his interview 
with the press on May 31. At that time, he complained 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Recovery 
Act cases had jeopardized economic recovery, and had 
put “the country back into the horse-and-buggy stage.” 
Possibly the President has discovered that when you have 
no gas for your car, and can obtain none, the horse and 
buggy of our fathers is a welcome means of conveyance. 
Whatever new conclusions the President may have 
reached, there is a note of optimism in his recent ad- 
dresses. But to what extent do the facts justify the Presi- 
dent’s new attitude? 

It may be significant that the President’s cheerfulness 
is shared by some of his most outspoken critics. Even 
former Vice President Dawes is ready to admit that times 
are better, but he gives no credit to the President for the 
improvement. Had the Administration been permitted to 
scourge business with the scorpions supplied by Donald 
Richberg, the country would at this moment be in the 
hands of a receiver. But the President was curbed by the 


Supreme Court, and he has learned his lesson so well that 
he can now announce an armistice in his war against busi- 
ness, and promise a peace to be signed on terms that are 
agreeable to business. 

These remarks, it need hardly be observed, do not do 
strict justice either to the President’s original Recovery 
program, or to the policies which he holds at present. 
They are worth quoting, however, because they show 
clearly what certain factions, particularly among the di- 
rectors of our great corporations, thought, and still think, 
about recovery in general. These men like the horse-and- 
buggy stage as little as the President likes it, but their 
protestations of devotion to the Constitution and its funda- 
mental principles, which few among them could name, 
are not convincing. What they wish is not the return of 
the horse-and-buggy period, but the return of the rugged 
individualism of the Stone Age. 

In his effort to strip the Recovery Act of all credit, 
General Dawes has evolved a theory which explains to 
his satisfaction why economic conditions are improving. 
Recovery, he declares, depends upon the return of mass 
confidence. This confidence returns as suddenly as it 
disappeared, after a period of five or five-and-one-half 
years. Almost at once stock-market prices rise, and after 
about three months, an increase in the price of iron and 
steel is registered. When this point is reached, recovery 
is at hand. Stated in this bald fashion, the theory is not 
attractive. 

Economics may be a dreary science, but it is not an in- 
human science. Confidence does not disappear and re- 
appear because of an instinct like that of the swallows. 
Prices do not go up and down through the operation of 
a natural law, such as that which guides the stars in their 
courses. Back of these mutations in confidence and in 
prices lies the operation of a human will. Commerce and 





finance are not bad, but the men who can set in motion 
factors which disturb commerce and finance, and so bring 
whole peoples to the verge of ruin, are. The theory of 
General Dawes finds no place for the operation of this 
human element, but supposes man’s world to be ruled by 
a fate which cannot be changed or placated, and against 
which it is useless to protest. 

General Dawes has not given us a philosophy that will 
safeguard us against future economic crisis. As John T. 
Flynn observed in the New York World-Telegram for 
September 30, he has merely charted the depressions of 
1873 and of 1893. “He has found that the curves be- 
haved similarly in both cases, and leaps to the conclu- 
sion that they will do the same here.” It is Mr. Flynn’s 
belief that we now have a “lift,” but he is unwilling to 
call this “ recovery.” When this “lift” can be said to 
come from the activities of business itself, “‘ not supported 
by vast government subsidies,” recovery has begun. Thus 
far, in spite of billions expended by the Government, there 
are few signs of a revival of the capital-goods industry. 

But between the President’s optimism and Mr. Flynn’s 
caution, there is no necessary incompatibility. The Presi- 
dent is certainly correct when he asserts that there is an 
upward swing throughout the country, more confidence 
among business men, and more justified hope among the 
people at large. This, assuredly, is not “ recovery,” but 
it may well be the beginning of recovery. Our forward 
progress is not rapid, but at least we are not slipping back. 


Liberty Has a Price 


ERHAPS it was Washington who said that eternal 

vigilance was the price of liberty, but whoever the 
author may be, the sentiment is sound. Yet let us not re- 
strict it to that vigilance which consists in adopting com- 
mon-sense measures to avert war. Its application is wider. 
Liberty can be destroyed by usurping governments far 
more easily than by invading armies. 

It may have been with this thought in mind that the 
Most Rev. James H. Ryan, until recently Rector of the 
Catholic University, and now Bishop-elect of Omaha, 
spoke his warning to the members of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, lately in convention at 
Peoria. Social work depends in these days upon the state 
in many respects, said Bishop Ryan, and whatever rights 
the state may have must be scrupulously respected. Nev- 
ertheless, it is necessary to keep a vigilant eye on the state, 
“lest the state take unto itself everything. Once the state 
has acquired control over a few of the important spheres 
of life, it will be tempted to extend its control to all life.” 

This warning is particularly necessary at the present 
time when works of relief and of charity have been so 
largely assumed by the Federal Government and by the 
States. In the emergency through which we have been 
passing, we had no other resource, but the assumption of 
these works on a permanent basis by any government, 
State or Federal, would create serious disorder. Local 
relief is a local duty, and while it may often seem easier to 
relinquish this duty, it should be remembered that to 
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transfer a duty often means that we must also part with a 
right. 

An instance in point is the education of the child, which 
is primarily the right and duty of the parent. Yet at the 
present time most Americans, outside the Catholic Church, 
regard education as primarily, and perhaps exclusively, 
the right of the State, simply because for a number of 
generations schools have been maintained by the States, 
and controlled by them. Even though the Supreme Court 
rejected this mistaken opinion in its decision on the 
Oregon school law, in practice the several States still ex- 
ercise a degree of control to which they have no legitimate 
claim. Again, direct relief of the needy is not the primary 
duty of the community; yet this truth also has been for- 
gotten, mainly because the rise of the present industrial 
system has made public relief a practical necessity. 

The public welfare is provided for most equitably when 
citizens put upon the state no duty which they themselves 
can bear. As John W. Davis observed in an address at 
the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, some days ago, no gov- 
ernment can be expected to carry all the load. When the 
citizens look to the Government for support, instead of 
using every effort to support themselves, they may in- 
deed have bread for a time, but if they continue to shirk 
their duty, they will no longer enjoy liberty, but will be 
the pawns of an autocratic government. For, in Jeffer- 
son’s words, governments with difficulty relinquish a 
power once conferred, but always seek to extend and 
strengthen it. 


A Balanced Budget 


E entertain a feeling of sympathy for the Baptist 
clergyman who on receiving the President’s form 
letter (borrowed without acknowledgment, it would ap- 
pear, from Governor LaFollette, of Wisconsin) remarked 
that he did not know what the budget was, and added his 
belief that most of his countrymen shared his ignorance. 
But most of us know what ought to be done with a 
budget. It ought to be balanced. Just as a thud must be 
dull, and all ladies who shoot their husbands must be 
beautiful, and every snowstorm blinding, so every budget 
must be “ balanced.” It seems that our national budget 
has lacked this attribute for some time; hence we learned 
with relief last week, from no less a personage than the 
President himself, that our budget will soon be balanced. 
Our own ideas of a budget balanced are those which 
we learned years ago from Mr. Micawber. “ Annual in- 
come twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nine- 
teen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the 
God of day goes down upon the dreary scene.” For some 
years, our national expenditures have exceeded our in- 
come, and while a liberal use of black and red inks, ap- 
plied on the proper pages, veiled this fact from the public 
eye, the Government has decided to return to normal 
methods of keeping its books. 
Yet let it be remembered that for a government a 
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balanced budget is not always a necessity, and that at 
times it is not even desirable. In this it differs from the 
individual who, as a rule, will do well to follow the model 
set by Mr. Micawber. Governments and individuals alike 
may utilize their credit, but the credit of a government— 
of this Government at any rate—is larger than that of the 
individual, and it may draw upon this credit to take care 
of necessities. Of course, there is danger of mistaking 
luxuries for necessities, and even with this Government, 
credit is not unlimited. Sooner or later the bill must be 
paid, and when the debtor shows signs of weakness, his 
credit at once shrinks alarmingly. That is why we are 
glad to know that the President proposes to balance the 
budget at the earliest possible date, and will make a be- 
ginning by turning back to the States relief projects which 
properly belong to them. The work cannot be completed 
overnight, but it will never be completed unless a be- 
ginning is made forthwith. 


War Spoils 


N October 2 Premier Mussolini called 20,000,000 

Italians from their homes to listen to an address on 
his war policy. Grouped in the public squares of all the 
cities and towns of Italy, it is probable enough that, in the 
words of Mussolini, they formed “the greatest demon- 
stration that human history records.” At all events, it was 
the largest; but its value as a demonstration in enthusi- 
astic support of Mussolini’s policy must depend upon our 
ability to read the thoughts of his Italian hearers. 

As it comes to us in the translation submitted by the 
National Broadcasting Company, the address may not 
perfectly reproduce Mussolini’s meaning. Yet in general 
the significance is plain enough. The Premier believes 
that Fascism has united the Italian people so intimately 
that nowhere in the peninsula is there place for dissent, 
or in any Italian the mind to dissent. In his view all Italy 
is marching as a unit to avenge “the blackest of in- 
justices,” and nothing can stop this. “ We have been 
patient with Ethiopia for forty years. It is enough now.” 
The League of Nations may threaten sanctions, but it is 
impossible to believe that France and Great Britain will 
join against Italy, “and send Europe into a catastrophe 
for the sake of a barbarian country, unworthy of ranking 
among civilized nations.” Yet if “the possible develop- 
ments of tomorrow ” bring these sanctions, Italy will be 
ready. “To economic sanctions, we shall answer with 
our discipline, our spirit of sacrifice, our obedience. To 
military sanctions, we shall answer with military meas- 
ures. To acts of war, we shall answer with acts of war. 
A people worthy of their past and their name cannot and 
never will take a different course.” 

This is eloquence, and we all know what eloquence and 
the drum beat can do to stir up peoples whose govern- 
ments have brought them to the verge of war. A madness 
which they take to be patriotism seizes them, and sweeps 
away all deliberation. On this side of the ocean, far re- 
moved, as we trust we shall ever be, from interested mo- 
tives, it is possible to weigh Mussolini’s address to the 
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Italian people in the balance of reason. “It is the cry of 
justice and of victory,” and as such he would have the 
world accept his speech. But is it? 

It seems to us that in one short sentence Mussolini 
discloses the ultimate motive of the Fascist Government. 
What precedes and follows is so much rhetoric. Re- 
ferring to the results of the World War, Mussolini truth- 
fully pictures the Allies as sitting at Versailles to divide 
the loot. “ But after the common victory, which cost Italy 
600,000 dead, 400,000 lost, 1,000,000 wounded, when 
peace was being discussed around the table, only the 
crumbs of arich colonial booty were left for us to pick up.” 

This is plain speaking. We do not quarrel with Mus- 
solini’s description of the peace conferences which fol- 
lowed the World War to end all wars. The partitions 
ordered as a result of these conferences may well be con- 
sidered as a division of the booty, a phrase which we take 
to mean ill-gotten goods. But it is difficult to base a claim 
to a share in goods so obtained, on justice. The colonies 
assigned to the Allies cannot be held under a title of 
justice; granted, but in that case, how can justice be in- 
voked to force a new partition of these colonies? It seems 
to us that this is nothing but the old discredited theory 
that two wrongs can make a right. 

The one hopeful line in this address to the Italian 
people is found in Mussolini’s pledge to do everything in 
his power “to prevent a colonial conflict from taking on 
the aspect and weight of a European war.” Our hope 
would rest on a firmer basis, however, had Mussolini given 
us even a hint of his plans for preventing a European war. 
Will he consider the application of sanctions by the League 
of Nations as an act of war, to which he will answer with 
an act of war? If that question is answered in the affirma- 
tive, does he realize that a worldwide war can hardly be 
averted ? 

The skies were never darker than after this address 
of October 2. But if war comes to Europe we know that 
its origin is no war for the liberation of mankind, but a 
fight over the division of ill-gotten goods. 


Crime Suppression 


OST public addresses, including sermons, are all 
beginning, and no body. The average speaker, which 
means all who have not learned to burn the midnight oil 
of industrious preparation, puts in more work on his in- 
troduction than on what, presumably, he wishes to intro- 
duce. When he gets on the platform, he will probably 
observe that he has spent twenty-five of his allotted thirty 
minutes, in making a start. 

Convictions and conferences bear a remarkable sim- 
ilarity to public addresses. The conference called by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, of New York, to consider the problem of 
crime and what to do about it, is no exception. For nearly 
a week, the delegates discoursed on the prevalence of 
crime, and on other aspects of the problem, but only one 
of them, as far as we have been able to learn, had any- 
thing to say on the “ what to do about it.” The excep- 
tion was the well-known New York Catholic layman, 
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formerly judge of the Court of General Sessions, Alfred 
J. Talley. 

Judge Talley presented his solution of the crime prob- 
lem as something “ definite, dramatic, and different,” but 
to Catholics it was something very simple and, it may be 
added, as yet untried. “I propose that one-half hour at 
the opening of school on every school day be given to a 
prescribed course in religion,” the children being divided 
into classes in accordance with the request of their 
parents. 

As a writer observes on another page of this Review, 
we have tried everything but religion, and we have failed 
to suppress crime. If the Governor’s conference is not 
to consist wholly of a beginning, it must adopt Judge 
Talley’s plan. 





Note and Comment 











Good Neighbor to a 
Bad Neighbor? 


OME months ago, in the early summer, President 

Roosevelt twice promised that he would soon make 
a speech on Mexico—he made the promise once to the 
Knights of Columbus and again to a delegation of Con- 
gressmen who called on him. We have scanned all his 
speeches on his cross-country trip, and only in the last 
one does there appear anything that might be construed 
as a fulfilment of the promise. He remarked, in the course 
of a pledge of non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries, that we would always view “ with concern ”’ 
attempts of those countries against the principles of 
freedom. If this is Mr. Roosevelt’s conception of what 
Catholics have been calling on him to do, then we can 
only say that he has gravely misconceived our position. 
What we want is a clean break with our past inter- 
meddling in Mexico, always on behalf of persecuting gov- 
ernments; something that will make it clear once for all 
that the claim of the gunman regime down there that the 
United States is on their side is, at least for the future, 
false. It is all right to be a “good neighbor,” as the 
President proudly announces himself to be, but a good 
neighbor to what? To the Mexican people? Or to a 
gang that has fastened itself on their neck? If it be the 
latter, then the good neighbor policy will go down in 
history as an infamous fraud. 


New Noises in 
Old New York 


HE old city of New York has just discovered that 

our modern civilization is noisy. It is a fact which 
the citizens have long ago found out for themselves. 
“Shut off that radio!” and “Stop that damn cater- 
wauling!’’ are cries that sometimes re-echo nightly in 
our streets and areaways, along with divers and sundry 
objurgations directed toward early-morning milk-wagon 
drivers and ash gatherers. The truth is that most modern 
inventions evolve in the direction of noise. The sewing 
machine was noisier than the needle, the carpet sweeper 
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than the broom, and vacuum cleaner worst of all. Electric 
floor scrapers jangle the nerves when the windows are 
open, the sound of a compressed-air drill on asphalt is 
an outrage, and the sand blast on walls is an assault on 
the ears as well as the eyes and nose. The telephone bell 
is noisy, the radio is a racket at midnight, the automobile 
starting, stopping, or running with a cut-out is all sound, 
and vicious at that. Of course, the thing was started when 
first the trolley car and then the elevated railway sup- 
planted the horse and buggy, and the only reason why 
rapid transit does not banish sleep completely is because 
they had the forethought to cover it up and call it a 
subway. Maybe somebody will one day discover why 
all invention tends to be noisy. Is it or is it not a con- 
demnation of our civilization that we do not seem to be 
able to make any improvements without at the same time 
torturing the senses? 


Turning of 
Scandinavia 

N unusual convert to the Catholic Faith was honored 

on the last Saturday of September, when Catholics 
—and a number of representative non-Catholics—of Scan- 
dinavian origin—Danish, Swedish, Norwegian—assisted 
at a solemn Month’s Mind Mass for the soul of Astrid, 
late Queen of the Belgians, at the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York City. The Mass was arranged for 
by the St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian League, of New York, 
and the chant was rendered by the Schola of the Liturgical 
Arts Society. The Queen, Swedish born, accepted the 
Catholic Faith after her marriage to the present King 
of Belgium, and was as fervent a Catholic as she had 
been a devout Lutheran; first Scandinavian ruler to 
embrace Catholicism since the days of Queen Christina. 
In her new country and new-found ancient religion her 
genial and homelike character expanded and won uni- 
versal affection. The Scandinavian countries have been 
noted for their distinguished converts in recent years. 
Prof. D. Herman Lange, of Erlangen, as reported in the 
Lutheran News Bulletin, expressed the fear this summer 
that the Nordic countries were abandoning their spiritual 
link with Germany and were turning to Anglicanism. 
“Not Wittenberg, but Canterbury is the place which is 
attracting the attention of the Northern churches and their 
theologians.” But Canterbury, in Professor Lange’s opin- 
ion. was but a stepping stone to Rome. The religious 
conflicts in Germany have helped to turn Scandinavian 
religious thought more and more toward their ancient 
religion, to which Queen Astrid had returned before her 
untimely death. 


Twenty Years 
A-Growing 
WO decades ago, when Mary Miles Minter was the 
Garbo of the airdomes and the hooded Klansmen of 
Griffith’s “ Birth of a Nation” were galloping across the 
nation’s screens, a young reporter who glimpsed the tre- 
mendous future of the motion pictures sat down in the 
city room of the Chicago Evening Post, wrote out his 
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resignation, and launched himself hopefully into the 
perilous, uncharted seas of film-trade publishing. The 
young man’s name was Martin Quigley. Last week, his 
chief publication, the Motion Picture Herald, put out a 
374-page edition in which all the varied branches of the 
industry, from company presidents to theater owners, 
published testimonials of respect and affection and of 
their profound gratitude for his twenty years of work. 
The tributes make astonishing reading. Not only do they 
recognize Martin Quigley’s emergence as most-trusted 
counselor to the vast, problem-studded business of film 
making, but they also honor the man for his long insistence 
upon the social responsibilities and moral influence of the 
screen. Just as these tributes were published, 374 execu- 
tives of the industry met in a New York restaurant for 
a testimonial luncheon. There Will Hays wrote a resolu- 
tion made up of eight Becauses, which the gathering 
passed unanimously. It is quoted here only in part and 
in highly compact form: “ We delight in paying tribute 
to Martin Quigley: Because for two decades he has been 
a symbol of what is right and decent. Because he has 
devoted his life to aiding the development of the art and 
industry. Because of his sturdy insistence upon best stand- 
ards and high ideals. Because his own character and per- 
sonality exemplify the splendid things for which he has 
always stood.” AMERICA, in position to know the full 
consequences of Mr. Quigley’s influence upon the studios, 
would like to add two clauses to the industry’s eight. This 
Review honors him on his twentieth anniversary: Because 
he is chiefly responsible for persuading Hollywood to 
accept the objectives of the Legion of Decency. Because 
he is a shining example of the enormous influence for 
good that can be wielded in business and industry by a 
Catholic layman of principle and courage. 


Imperialism 
On the Wane? 

UCH is the view, at any rate, of Prof. William L. 

Langer, of Harvard, who treats of this topic in 
Foreign Affairs for October. Imperialism, he thinks, 
“as it existed in the last two generations, will never again 
be possible, for the world has been definitely divided up 
and there are but very few unclaimed areas still to be 
appropriated.” Professor Langer points out that the 
actual course of history refutes Socialist theories as to 
the inevitable course of imperialism. Far from surplus 
accumulated capital being obliged to seek investment 
abroad, such foreign investment actually fell off during 
the rising tide of imperialism, between 1875 and 1895. 
“ At the height of the imperialist tide, let us say from 
1885 to 1914, there was much less talk among the advo- 
cates of expansion about the need for foreign investment 
fields than about the need for new markets and for the 
safeguarding of markets from the tariff restrictions of 
competitors.” On the other hand, “ it has turned out that 
foreign investments of capital are not all that they were 
expected to be. The higher returns from colonial invest- 
ments have often been counterbalanced by the greater 
insecurity that went with them.” At the same time, “ the 
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attacks of imperialism on the liberties and existence of 
weaker races have stimulated in them a corresponding 
excess of national self-consciousness,” as was prophesied 
by Hobson in 1902. Britain would be glad to get rid of 
some of her mandates. What good, for instance, would 
Ethiopia really do the Italians? “ The story of Ethiopia’s 
wealth will, in all probability, be exploded as was the 
myth of Yunnan’s treasure in the ’nineties.” All of which 
makes us hope that if the world survive the present access 
of Indian-summer imperialist madness, it may take sober 
second thought on the whole business. 


Parade 
Of Events 


HE launching of new concerns signalized the return 

of confidence. . . . A new dog-washing corporation, 
capitalized at fifteen cents, was organized by three ten- 
year-old Kansas City business women. More capital will 
be attracted, dog beauty parlors set up everywhere, the 
young executives said. . . . In the East a company to 
market slightly used tombstones was formed. With the 
return of two chickens to every pot, people will clamor 
for two tombstones to every lot, the owners believed. . . . 
Learning how to raise two-dollar bills to twenties from 
a Government man’s explanation of the process in court, 
a juryman set up a business in this field himself... . A 
number of unfortunate incidents marred the week... . 
A golf ball exploded in Utah. ... In New York a short- 
circuiting squirrel put out the lights in seven towns. . . 
A New Mexico cow wrecked a New Mexico bus. . . 
For the first time in Montana’s history a man was killed 
by a shower of flying sheep. The sheep started flying 
when they were hit by a train. .. . An Oklahoma lawyer 
sang “ Home, Sweet, Home” to a jury; his client got a 
life sentence. . . . The hope that only 36,000 people would 
be killed by automobiles this year seemed bright. A bill 
to make traveling more than seventy-five miles an hour 
through crowded city traffic illegal was proposed. This 
would cut down accidents considerably, it was said. The 
reasons why undertakers opposed the measure were not 
known. . . . Unrest was undeniably present in Europe. 
... A discontented Czech dog bit Foreign Minister Benes 
in Prague. . . . Mussolini recalled the Italian tennis team 
from Paris. They will be equipped with modern rackets 
and sent to Addis Ababa. . . . In her Ethiopian venture, 
Italy was counting on the neutrality of Harlem. 


— 
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The Liturgical Movement and the Future 


Vireit MicuHet, O.S.B. 


{Dom Virgil, after a three-year absence, has resumed 
the editorship of the liturgical monthly, Orate Fratres. 
We also welcome him back to our columns. Ed. AMERICA. | 


announcement was made in this country of an organ- 

ized attempt to promote a liturgical movement. This 
occurred in two articles that appeared in America, “ The 
Meaning of the Church’s Liturgy” (April 3, 1926), and 
“A Program for a Liturgical Movement” (April 10, 
1926). I remember sending the articles to the Editor of 
AMERICA and wondering whether he would have the 
vision to print them. He did, and my latent doubts did 
him an injustice ; though in extenuation of myself I might 
refer back to the almost total ignorance in this country 
of what a liturgical movement stands for, and a complete 
misunderstanding of the very meaning of the word liturgy. 

The program of the liturgical movement set forth at 
the time and copied from abroad confined itself entirely 
to the contact between Catholic souls and the liturgy of 
the Church. This I should like to call the restricted 
spiritual aspect of the liturgical movement. For such a 
program could possibly be followed out by many who 
would nevertheless in their liturgical participation remain 
predominantly personal or even individual. Or again, they 
might conceivably achieve a social consciousness in their 
liturgical participation without thereby greatly affecting 
their social outlook upon life as a whole. In either case 
the full objective of “ bringing all things under the head- 
ship of Christ ” would be unduly narrowed and restricted. 
It would not be leading to that deeper and wider Christian 
regeneration which includes or leads to the Christian re- 
construction of the social order, or Catholic Action, and 
was expressed in the very words of Pius X that have been 
repeated so often by zealous apostles of the liturgy: “ that 
the true Christian spirit may flourish again in every way.” 
The words in every way certainly include “all things.” 
Can there be a true renewal in Christ that does not em- 
brace every aspect and activity of human life? 

The present depression has brought home to many 
the fact that we are definitely at the end of an era in the 
history of the world. We are witnessing the inadequacy 
and the breakdown of a culture that is thoroughly in- 
dividualistic, materialistic, and naturalistic. And in parts 
of the earth’s surface we are even now witnessing the 
attempted rise of a culture that is impersonally collectivis- 
tic but otherwise at least as materialistic and naturalistic 
as its moribund predecessor. Both of these cultures are 
un-Christian and anti-Christian, for Christianity is always 
spiritual and supernatural (without being anti-material and 
anti-natural) and steers a middle course between the ex- 
tremes of anti-social individualism and anti-individual 
Socialism. No wonder that in our day we have become 
culture-minded and culture-conscious, and that we do not 
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tire of adverting to the danger threatening Christian 
culture and civilization in our day. 

How do we stand in the matter? My first impulse is 
to answer: We have as a whole little or no understand- 
ing of what Christian culture really is, and have also lost 
much of the instinct of what it should be, since we have 
been living through centuries of a declining Christian 
sense and a growing pagan atmosphere of life. 

Recently in planning the continuation of a project in 
adult education that goes under the name of “ Institute 
for Social Study,” I was asked to include a series of lec- 
tures on culture. The person who made the request had in 
mind a better appreciation of Catholic culture as a press- 
ing need in modern life. I acquiesced only too readily. 
But when I looked about for materials 1 was dumb- 
founded. The “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” for instance, has 
no article on culture. However, a scholarly friend, a non- 
Catholic by the way, explained at once that the “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia ” was written years before the present great 
concern about culture. The explanation was offered at an 
impromptu discussion on culture that included several 
professors of a State university. One of these suggested 
that much confusion arose from the fact that there seemed 
to be at least two very different ways in which we use 
the term culture, one descriptive and the other norma- 
tive. I searched on. The new “ Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences” treats of culture chiefly in terms of anthro- 
pology, while the article in the “ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics ”’ was a complete failure from my standpoint. 
A search of the Periodical Index, both the Catholic and 
the other, was equally fruitless. 

Almost in despair I wrote to F. P. Kenkel, Director of 
the Central-Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, a man who has spent almost a lifetime at the 
study of culture and cultures as his favorite hobby. I 
asked him for a small book or other treatise that gives 
a fundamental exposition or a philosophical analysis of 
the thing we call culture. Here is his answer: “I cannot 
at the present moment remember a book or brochure on 
culture which would meet your requirements. It is a 
most difficult term to define, and used rather indiscrimin- 
ately, very much as Social Justice is.” Finally I came 
upon an address on “ Culture and Religion ” by a faculty 
member of one of our Catholic universities. But here the 
term culture was defined merely as good breeding, or re- 
finement of manners, and the like, and was specifically 
separated from any ethical standards. 

Last June I spent a week in Mexico. In speaking with 
various Catholics of the average type I was much in- 
terested by their analysis of future possibilities in Mexico. 
They could not picture a future in which the Catholic 
religion was really suppressed. It would mean a com- 
plete break, as they pointed out, with their traditional 
culture and civilization, which is thoroughly Catholic, and 
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they could not imagine life in Mexico without it. They 
used the word culture time and again as referring to some- 
thing vital in their lives and of supreme human value, to 
say the least. 

By contrast I was reminded more forcibly of our own 
situation. We Catholics in this country have no such sense 
of Catholic traditions and culture in our daily lives and 
environment (by which I do not mean to say it is not 
there in some degree). How could we, given the his- 
torical antecedents of our country? It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that with the best of good will we have 
only too often lived our religion very privately, and apart 
from that have lived in a culture and lived a culture that 
is foreign to the true Christian spirit, that is materialistic 
and individualistic, and that is now fast going to seed. 
Many of us had in fact come to take this cultural environ- 
ment quite for granted. The hopeful part of this in- 
congruous situation is that in recent years we have be- 
come both individually and socially much more conscious 
of it and are now greatly alarmed over it as we should be. 

Any culture is always the result of a basic Weltan- 
schauung, a philosophy of life. It results from having 
that Weltanschauung inspire every aspect of life. Chris- 
tian cultural values are necessarily values in terms of 
the Christian philosophy of life. Hence a Christian cul- 
ture embraces every aspect of human life; it must in- 
clude spiritual, moral, intellectual, esthetic, material 
values—all properly synthetized into an integral whole 
and set in proper hierarchical order. It must possess a 
definite set of principles or viewpoints, both theoretical 
and practical, regarding religious life, moral conduct, po- 
litical and economic life, art, literature, etc. And if the 
culture is truly living, it cannot but produce a living ex- 
pression of its ideals in all these fields of human interest 
and activity. 

All the Papal pronouncements quoted by liturgical 
apostles can be interpreted without difficulty to include 
all of this. Their call for a renewal of all things in Christ 
must needs embrace the whole of culture and civilization 
under pain of rendering the spiritual life unproductive 
in the main. And just as the liturgical spirit is the in- 
spirational fount or core of Catholic Action, so it is also 
the source of any genuine Christian culture. Thus it was 
in early Christian times, and thus it must again be in the 
modern parallel of today. Need we still add the caution 
nowadays that in all such claims for the liturgy we of 
course mean the liturgy rightly understood? 

If the liturgical movement should anywhere visualize 
the renewal in Christ in terms of individual souls only, 
it would not be getting beyond modern individualism. If 
it should do so in terms of a spiritual renovation as dis- 
tinct and apart from the ordinary contacts and attitudes 
of human life, it would still operate in the spirit of pres- 
ent-day secularism which long ago commenced the de- 
structive divorce between religion and life. 

We can have no living Christian culture unless we 
free ourselves from the exaggerated individualism and 
nationalism, secularism and sectionalism that have per- 
vaded modern society and unconsciously affected even 
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many a sincere Catholic’s practical conception of Chris- 
tiarlity. The attitudes which we must oppose to these and 
which are essential elements of the true Christian spirit 
find their highest expression and inspiration in the 
Church’s liturgy. All zealous workers in the liturgical 
movement must visualize their task with the all-embrac- 
ing sympathy and the inclusiveness that was Christ’s— 
else their efforts will be greatly frustrated or entirely 
doomed to failure. What would have happened if the 
early Christians, one and all, had gone literally to the 
Thebaid? What, if they had done so figuratively by keep- 
ing their religion strictly to themselves, if they had kept 
it out of all contact with the cultural environment in which 
they found themselves, had kept it confined within the 
walls of the churches in which they worshiped ? 


My Catholic Friend 
Mary Pitt McRea 


AM a Presbyterian, an orthodox Southern Presbyte- 

rian. Strange as it may seem, while some of our Chris- 
tian churches have been lowering their boundaries until 
they admit any unbeliever into the fold, they have apparent- 
ly found no point of contact or even of understanding with 
members of the Catholic Church, who have, with Protes- 
tants, a fundamental belief in Christ, the Son of God. 

I had not thought seriously on these matters until re- 
cently. I had been working in cooperation with a priest 
to try to alleviate suffering among Catholics and Protes- 
tants. The relationship was very pleasant since I found 
the priest to be a man of intelligence with an understand- 
ing of human nature and a generosity of heart. When 
the work had been finished, I was astonished at the feeling 
with which he thanked me for the help which I had tried 
to contribute. Naturally, I assured him that his had been 
the better part, since it had been far more considerable 
than mine. He then explained that it was not the work 
that I had done so much as it was the feeling of respect 
which I had evinced toward him and the Church which 
he served. I was told that I could not conceive of the 
misconceptions and the misunderstandings that held sway 
in the minds of some Protestants among whom his small 
parish was placed. 

His question, “‘ How did you happen to be different?” , 
caused me to think long after I had returned to my 
home. Why was this priest to me not a person of strange 
habit of life as he was to many rural people? Why did 
I see in him merely a capable co-worker, a minister of 
Christ, for whom I had the greatest respect? . 

Finally I realized that the answer to his questions lay 
just there. To me a Catholic priest was not a person 
apart from others who were going about doing good. 
Working with him held no element different from work- 
ing with my pastor or the pastor of another Protestant 
church. Because this was true, I was different from many 
other Protestants who were my neighbors and who had 
been reared in an environment like mine. 

As I looked back to see at what period in my life had 
come some influence to broaden my outlook, I began to 
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remember many things that had happened to me when I 
was a very small girl in the eighties. I lived at that time 
next door to Mr. and Mrs. Regan, the only Catholics in 
our little town. There were no children at the Regan 
house and I made a place for myself there. Mrs. Regan 
seemed very old to me then. Her hair was snowy white. 
But she was not yet sixty. Her eyes were the blue of 
Irish eyes and her laugh was the merry Irish laugh. In 
her house were wonderful things beyond number. There 
were tiny ships and strange pagodas of ivory; cats and 
dogs and monkeys and hens of china. And in the hens 
were always brightly colored candy eggs for a small girl 
to find. There was a low hassock to fit my legs and to 
intrigue my fancy, for on its cover was worked a most 
realistic parrot in thick tufted work which felt almost 
like feathers to my exploring fingers. On the pantry 
shelf, there was a jar of tea cakes which was my own 
and which I could use as I saw fit, with permission from 
no one. 

At my first visit, Mrs. Regan explained to me how 
precious the different articles were for some reason or 
another. She always discussed such matters with me as 
if I were a grown woman. She taught me to handle the 
different objects most carefully and then allowed me to 
play with them. There was, however, one place in which 
I could not make free. This was the corner of her bed- 
room where her shrine was placed. She explained to 
me very carefully that the Blessed Mother meant much 
to her and to me because she had given to us Our Saviour. 
All of which fitted into my Presbyterian training perfectly. 
I see now that she took care to avoid the appearance of 
attempting to supplant my mother’s teachings. Rather 
she added to those teachings a beauty and a glory. Evi- 
dently my parents trusted her implicitly for I was under 
her influence many hours of my day. It would have been 
easy for her to influence my thinking, for I loved her. 

There arises a question as to what value I might have 
been to her Church. Like the Jesuit Fathers I believe 
that a child’s lasting ideals take shape some time before 
his eighth year, if his training has been so thorough as 
was mine. I might have become one of many thousands 
found in all our churches, those who pay their tithes and 
ask for forgiveness and do little more. Truth to tell, I 
think often that I myself do little more for my church 
now. I would have been no great asset to that of Mrs. 
Regan’s. 

Outside her Church, however, I have become in a sense 
a champion of it when no other defender is at hand and 
calumny is spread abroad. There is within me a sincere 
respect for its members because they are represented to 
me by my memory of my friend, who was so entirely 
worthy of respect. Aside from this, the very part of me 
which is staunchly loyal to my own church sees some- 
thing that is admirable in others who rise always to the 
support and the defense of theirs. The blind loyalty for 
which our churches stand accused is better than lack of 
all loyalty, such lack as is all too manifest today. 

But to return to my old friend. She made very beau- 
tiful embroidery, the gold thread in her needle glinted 
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gaily in the sun as we sat on the broad front gallery. She 
called her embroidery an altar cloth. She told me how 
many, many years she had been working on it in all her 
spare time, to make it as beautiful as it was in her power 
to do. To this day, nearly forty years after, I never see 
the embroideries in a Catholic church without a swift 
sad thought of another time. 

Another memory connected with that time is that of 
the visits of the priest. There was no Catholic church in 
the town. The priest lived in another village and, since 
that was before the day of the motor car, he made his 
visits by train, coming up about twelve and returning on 
a late afternoon train. This he did once each month. He 
was a very young priest. I know now that he came so 
regularly, perhaps, because there was much of wisdom 
and of strength in the mind and heart of Mrs. Regan. 

On the days of the visits, there were wonderful din- 
ners. I was never invited. Whether she hesitated to invite 
a Protestant child or whether she and Mr. Regan wanted 
to enjoy the visit alone, I do not know. I do know that 
all during the day I went at frequent intervals to stick 
my nose between the pickets of the dividing fence so 
that I might breathe in the aromas spreading out from 
the kitchen where big, black Jennie was at work. I liked, 
too, to catch glimpses of the young man whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Regan called Father. That seemed very strange to 
me. As soon as Father Blank had gone, I scurried over 
as I had been told to do. I found, as I always expected 
to find, a plate loaded with food good beyond descrip- 
tion. And there was jolly old Mr. Regan, laughing teas- 
ingly because I was so anxious to get, as he said, “ around 
some good Catholic food.” 

Such simple, ordinary things for me to remember as 
a basis for the attitude which I hold toward a great Church 
and its people! But those things are the mere trappings 
which adorn the love that abided in my heart for those 
people, the faith in their essential fineness and goodness. 

And then we were moving away. I had reached my 
ninth year and other interests had begun to take much of 
my time from the Regans. They remained, however, a 
center of peace and happiness for me. When I thought of 
leaving them, I was very sad, in spite of the joy one can 
derive from the bustle of moving when the years have 
been few. The packing had been finished, with the ex- 
ception of the very fragile pieces. There was a con- 
sultation between my mother and father concerning the 
disposition of a wax-work design which, following the 
style of the ’seventies, my mother had made with great 
care and a certain measure of real art. It was a very 
massive cross, perhaps fifteen inches high and made of 
pure white wax. It stood upon an oval base of ebony 
and twined about it were lilies. The whole piece was en- 
closed in a dome-shaped glass. I was delighted when my 
parents decided that I should give the design to Mrs. 
Regan as a remembrance. I could hardly wait for the 
maid to be free to take it over for me. 

I remember that I repeated many times the message 
which Mother instructed me to give with the cross. I 
remember, too, that when I did give it to her, I could 
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say nothing. I could do nothing but throw my arms about 
her neck and weep. I remember and shall always re- 
member that she placed the white cross on the center 
table, closed the door, and then knelt before it to pray 
for a small girl who was going away. 

I did not see her again until she had become a very old 
woman. She was bent and weary and lonely. Life had 
not been kind to her. But there was still in her face the 
beauty which I had remembered. It was the beauty of 
character. She left no estate. Her circle had not been 
wide, with slight imprint upon people. But who knows? 
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It has come to me as I have been writing that it is not 
through campaigns, nor through revivals, nor through 
bazaars, nor through any other of these activities of our 
churches that we may hope to make lasting impressions 
upon the minds of the people as a whole. To establish a 
true concept of the beauty and the dignity and the power 
of a religion, we must use the sacrifices most acceptable 
to God, a loving heart and a contrite spirit. In that sac- 
rifice lies the power of any church. And that sacrifice 
comes from the unobtrusive Christians like my friend, 
Mrs. Regan. 


Social Standards under the Constitution 


MicHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY 


| Because he believes that adequate social legislation can 
be legally passed by Congress without changing the Con- 
stitution, AMERICA has asked Mr. O’Shaughnessy, who is 
well known to our readers as the founder of the League 
of Social Justice, to set forth his ideas in these columns. 
It is a valuable contribution to the debate which has been 
carried on here. Ed. AmMeErica.] 


\ HE Constitution of the United States is composed 
of two elements, the spirit, disclosed in the Pre- 
amble which must be read in inseparable connection 

with the Declaration of Independence ; and the letter, large- 
ly an accumulation of precedents through its interpretation 
by the Supreme Court. The spirit—broad principles to 
govern human conduct—is applicable to any social and 
economic conditions, while the letter, the specific applica- 
tion of these principles, must of necessity vary with chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. 

Generally speaking, the former is concerned with human 
rights and the latter with property rights. Property rights 
can only be safeguarded by preserving human rights. In 
this connection, it might be well to bear in mind the Scrip- 
tural admonition that “the spirit quickeneth and the let- 
ter deadeneth.”’ 

It should be recognized that rights imply duties. The 
Constitution guarantees the citizen his liberty, but in order 
that this guarantee may be maintained, each citizen must 
discharge his duty to his fellow-men collectively—the 
State, as well as to the Union—of so using it as not to 
abridge the liberty of his fellow-citizens. The citizen’s 
duties are superior to his rights. 

In like manner, the sovereignty of each State is rec- 
ognized by the Constitution, but in order to “form a 
more perfect union,” each State vested powers in the 
Federal Government to insure to all the States the ad- 
vantages of a united nation. Each State receives ad- 
vantages from its association in the Union greater than 
it contributes to it. 

To “form a more perfect union,” the thirteen original 
Colonies, in adopting the Constitution, conferred upon 
the Federal Government the power, which implies the 
duty, to regulate commerce between the several States 
and foreign countries. It is obvious that this was neces- 


sary to insure a regulation of commerce between the States 
which would be equitable and advantageous to all. It is 
furthermore clear that the Federal Government could not 
regulate commerce between the States unless each State 
within its own sovereignty so ordered its economic life 
as to make it possible for the Federal Government to 
discharge its responsibility of regulating commerce be- 
tween the States in a manner advantageous and equitable 
to all. Notwithstanding the conferring of this power on 
the Federal Government the States seek advantages, one 
over the other, by the unwarranted assumption that the 
commerce clause of the Constitution restricted the Fed- 
eral Government’s power in regulating commerce simply 
to insure a “ free flow of commerce” between the States, 
whatever that may mean. 

It must be borne in mind that the Federal Government 
was given the power to regulate commerce. Webster 
defines the verb to regulate as “ to adjust or control by 
rule, method or governing principles or laws.” It is evi- 
dent that the Federal Government was given the power 
to control inter-State commerce with all that that word 
implies. 

It is conceded that one reason for vesting control of 
inter-State commerce in the Federal Government was 
the removal of commercial barriers between the States 
sanctioned in the articles of confederation, but the re- 
moval of such barriers was only the use of a part of the 
power, and not the most important, over inter-State com- 
merce, vested in the Federal Government. This con- 
tention is borne out by the fact that the following is found 
among the specific prohibitions in the Constitution: “ No 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” It is clear that the power to regulate commerce 
went beyond this specific prohibition. Furthermore the 
power of Congress to insure a “ free flow of commerce” 
between the States certainly implies its power to deter- 
mine the conditions under which such flow of commerce 
can best be maintained. This point seems to be clearly 
covered in the last paragraph of Article I, Section 8, of the 
Constitution, providing that “ the Congress shall have the 
power to make all laws which shall be necessary and prop- 
er for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and 
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all other powers vested by the Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

In this connection, the minority opinion of four dis- 
senting Justices, in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart 
(247 U. S. 251), upheld the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the commerce clause, to exclude from in- 
ter-State commerce any product mined or manufactured 
contrary to social standards enunciated by Congress. 

From the foregoing, I conclude that the Congress has 
the power, under the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
to set up social standards that must be maintained in all 
the States in the production of goods which are destined 
to move in inter-State commerce and to exclude from inter- 
State commerce goods which are produced in any State 
contrary to such standards. 

Unless the Congress, representing all the people of the 
United States, has the power to set up social standards 
which have been demonstrated to be necessary not only to 
preserve inter-State commerce, but to preserve the indus- 
trial and agricultural life of the entire nation; nay, even 
to preserve the Union itself, it would seem to follow that 
the Federal Government has no reason for existence and 
that the only alternative is to return to forty-eight sepa- 
rate sovereignties. 

If it is conceded that the Congress has the power to 
set up social standards in all the States, it is clear that these 
standards must be such as will preserve inter-State com- 
merce as well as industry and agriculture in the interest of 
the population of the United States as a whole. This 
can best be done by fixing minimum wages and maximum 
hours for labor employed in all the States, in the produc- 
tion of goods destined to move in inter-State commerce. 
These standards in the various industries would have to 
be such as to maintain the mass purchasing power of 
workers at a level sufficient to consume the products of 
industry and agriculture in sufficient volume to insure a 
fair return on the capital invested in these industries. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
vides that “no State can deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws,” and in 
the Clayton Act, the Congress specifically enunciates the 
principle that labor is not a commodity, the market for 
which is to be controlled by the owners of capital; from 
which it would follow that in fixing social standards, the 
Congress would have to take from the employer class its 
present power to dictate when, under what conditions, 
and for what compensation the employe class must work. 
The contention that the worker is a free agent, is free 
to work where and when he pleases, is not true, as he must 
accept through fear of starvation, the terms of employ- 
ment dictated by a comparatively few who dominate the 
industrial life of the nation. 

Hence, in fixing social standards the Congress would 
have to recognize the principle of genuine collective bar- 
gaining for labor. Child labor would have to be prohibit- 
ed as contrary to equitable social standards and a reason- 
able basis for minimum wages would be a yearly com- 
pensation for workers on a decent scale of living and such 
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as to enable the industrious and thrifty to own property. 

It is clear that in enunciating social standards, the Con- 
gress would have to make them uniform in every State 
in the Union. Differentials in wages as between different 
localities of the country are justified by their proponents 
on the lower cost of living in some sections under others. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the cost of living in these 
sections is lower because wages are lower, but the all-im- 
portant fact is that manufacturers in the States with a 
low standard of living for workers use the wage differen- 
tials to take business away from manufacturers in the 
States where higher standards of living are maintained. 
This is the root cause of destructive competition. If 
uniform social standards prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, manufacturers in present low-wage areas, by paying 
increased wages, would develop additional purchasing 
power in their local markets so that they would not have to 
resort to destructive competition to dispose of their output. 

There is data available in the files of the NRA to en- 
able the Congress to fix intelligently minimum wages and 
maximum hours as above, in practically all of the inter- 
State industries of the country. If such minimum wage 
scales and working conditions were established by the 
Congress for goods destined to move in inter-State com- 
merce, it is reasonable to suppose that these same stand- 
ards would eventually become the standards for intra-State 
production within all the States, without any invasion of 
the State’s rights by the Federal Government. 

The fixing of universal wage scales and working con- 
ditions by the Congress as above, would eliminate de- 
structive competition in eighty per cent of the industry of 
the United States. The remaining twenty per cent would 
include industries where wages paid to labor are a small 
proportion of the cost of production and industries in 
which unusual conditions obtain which might require 
special legislation. Unfair competition under present con- 
ditions is sweated out of labor or stockholders. The 
establishment of minimum-wage scales in all the industries 
of the United States doing an inter-State business, would 
minimize the danger of monopoly as all units in each 
industry would be on the same footing as to its largest 
item of expense in the cost of manufacture, and competi- 
tion would be restored within its proper limits of quality 
and service. 

The depression has amply proven that the insecurity of 
labor and the recurring periods of industrial unemploy- 
ment jeopardize all property values as well as demoralize 
agriculture to the point of removing the incentive of far- 
mers to feed and clothe the nation. 

The establishment of minimum wages for labor on a 
decent standard of living would equitably preserve com- 
merce between the States, stabilize the wages for capital, 
eliminate the present extreme insecurity of both capital 
and labor, assist in stabilizing agriculture, and would not 
result in unfair prices to consumers. Prices of com- 
modities would be higher, to be sure, but the national 
income would be increased and so equitably distributed as 
to work no hardship on the consumer. Furthermore, this 
would avoid any attempt at price fixing, which is unpopu- 
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lar with consumers as tending to create monopoly. It must 
be remembered that consumers are also producers and if 
they get more money for the things they produce they can 
afford to pay higher prices for the things they consume. 
The fixing of universal wage scales and working con- 
ditions by the Congress as above would solve most of the 
problems confronting industry without the Federal Gov- 
ernment intervening in the private affairs of the citizen, 
which irritates and arouses his resistance to the extent of 
making it difficult or impossible to enforce such measures. 
A probably effective method of enforcing the minimum- 
wage scales would be to require an affidavit by the shipper 
of goods offered in inter-State commerce, that the nation- 
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ally established wage scales and other conditions had been 
complied with. A statement to this effect might be re- 
quired in a label on the commodities themselves, and in 
the bill of lading issued by the carrier of such goods. 

The foundation for our economic structure envisaged 
above, would result in a more equitable distribution of 
the national income to maintain purchasing power on a 
level at which capital can be profitably employed in indus- 
try and agriclture, would eliminate periods of boom and 
depression, and would eventually result in a sane “ share- 
the-wealth ” program and provide the social security, both 
for capital and labor, that is indispensable to the preser- 
vation of our form of government. 


Youth: A Challenge to Communism 


Josepu F. THornrince, S.J. 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


NE of the most important phases of Communist 
activity both in Russia and in the United States 


is the youth movement. Here again numbers are 
not a complete index to strength. The League of Com- 
munist Youth in the United States has only 8,000 duly 
qualified members. But even this figure represents a 
100-per-cent increase in membership in the past year, while 
the program of joint action movements, such as the Amer- 
ican League Against War and Fascism is said to have at- 
tracted the enthusiastic support of more than a million 
young people of both sexes. 

Anti-Fascism is undoubtedly one of the most popular 
youth slogans of the hour. Coupled with a detestation of 
the horrors of war, it forms a bridge of sympathetic in- 
terest between the out-and-out Communists and those 
students in college or high school who are revolted by 
the futility and folly of present-day statesmanship in a 
world which apparently is swiftly passing from the stage 
of crisis to catastrophe. 

It is in this sense that youth constitutes a challenge to 
Communism. Young men and young women, dissatisfied 
with their propects in a world harassed by threats of war, 
by unemployment and maldistribution of wealth, are grop- 
ing for a plan and demanding leaders that will lead them 
to the goal of social and economic reconstruction. To 
date no political Messias in the United States has caught 
the imagination of youth or inflamed its passions as has 
Hitler in Germany or Mussolini in Italy. Father Cough- 
lin’s gospel of social justice has not been preached specifi- 
cally to the young people of the land. Nor has it had 
any special appeal to them. Perhaps the one “ forerunner 
of American Fascism ” who had contemplated a campaign 
to enlist the active support of the campus population was 
the late Senator Long. 

With the colorful figure of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana off the scene, the field is open to the Communist chief- 
tains. They are alert to the challenge of youth. It is 
interesting to read the claims which Earl Browder made 
for the Communist youth organization in the United States. 





Speaking at the Communist International Congress at 
Moscow on July 29, 1935, he declared: 

“The party actively led the youth movement. We 
have established a united front of the Young Communist 
League with a number of progressive youth organizations. 
This united front effectively defeated the Fascist elements 
on a very simple question, that of the right of the Youth 
Congress to elect its own chairman. The Fascists tried 
to appoint their chairman but were defeated. . . . 

“ The Comintern (Communist International) must call 
on all parties in capitalist countries to pay the greatest at- 
tention to work among youths. A serious struggle against 
Fascism is impossible without this.” 

No one can deny that the youth of both sexes were in 
the forefront of numerous demonstrations of the un- 
employed masses during the past year and that they made 
up a good percentage of the marchers in national and 
State hunger marches. The growing radicalization of the 
working and student youth was expected in hundreds of 
minor struggles. Approximately thirty-five per cent of 
the million strikers in the year 1933 were young workers. 
During 1934 and 1935 not even the groups in the CCC 
camps were able to resist the inroads of Communist youth 
organizers. 

The Communists are most active on the grammar 
school and high school level. Their propaganda has pene- 
trated the nursery and left its impress on Sovietized 
Mother Goose rhymes. As an example of the detailed 
instructions (relating to treason within the ranks) which 
are imparted in a secret manual for Soviet workers in this 
country we may note the following “ order of the day”: 

Mobilize the children and women in the block where the stool 
pigeon lives to make his life miserable; let them picket the store 
where his wife purchases groceries and other necessities; let the 
children in the street shout after him or after any member of his 
family that they are spies, rats, stool pigeons, etc. 

Chalk homes with the slogan: “ So-and-so who lives here is 
a spy.” Let the children boycott his children or child; organize 
the children not to talk to his children. 

Just as in Soviet Russia, American boys and girls may 
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become Young Pioneers at the age of eight, remain in that 
group until they are fifteen, then become eligible for mem- 
bership in the Young Communist League, and at twenty- 
one join the Communist party. The youngster who has 
been through this cycle is no longer an American citizen ; 
he or she has been trained to all intents and purposes in 
the shadow of the Kremlin at Moscow. Nor should it 
be forgotten that “ Junior” or Joan, who have been sub- 
mitted to this regime, have their whole outlook colored 
by a rich and highly intensified program of cultural, sport, 
and school activities. 

If we consider Joan to be the typical Communist child, 
we shall find her at an early age, say, in the Workers’ 
Nursery maintained in Washington, D. C., at the foot 
of Belmont Street in Rock Creek Park, not far from the 
bridle path where the lords and the ladies of the capital 
indulge in the patrician promenade of horseback riding. 
Mothers, who are obliged to work all day, leave their 
children in the care of volunteer attendants who teach 
Joan Communistic songs and recitations. As the girl be- 
comes a little older, she is initiated into the mysteries of 
Red art and drama. Perhaps she is the heroine in the 
Bolshevik play presented by the Red Pioneers: “ Strike 
Me Red.” Or she learns to do the Dance of the Young 
Proletariat, while her comrades sing and play revolutionary 
music. In the summer she takes long hikes in the woods, 
studying nature. In the winter there are social affairs 
without number, dances, parties, musicales, all savoring 
somewhat of an informal political rally. Speakers are 
drafted at a moment’s notice, while the opportunity to take 
an active place in the picket line or the strike headquar- 
ters always beckons. Here Joan is given systematic train- 
ing in the most effective means to taunt the police in sit- 
uations where the men-folk would be summarily man- 
handled were they to attempt gibes and insults at the uni- 
formed custodians of the law. Nor is cajolery overlooked 
where force would be ineffectual. 

If in the course of this novitiate Joan displays the 
qualities of a natural leader, she is set aside for special 
training, learns to enunciate ready-made speeches about 
“the overthrow of bloody American imperialism by the 
mailed fist of the workers” and “ the shameful exploita- 
tion of women and children in the textile mills, in the 
shops, on the farms, in domestic work, and street trades.” 
Perhaps she is able to attend Commonwealth College, one 
of the workers’ institutions, in Mena, Ark., or to prac- 
tise nudism, companionate marriage, free love, birth con- 
trol, and to talk until the gray dawn about equal rights 
for women. 

It was at this institution for the education of Commu- 
nists that farmers from nearby States found their daugh- 
ters, in the words of sworn testimony presented to the 
special Investigating Committee of the Arkansas State 
Legislature, “ stretched out on pallets with male students 
of the college,” and where citizens of the local commun- 
ity frequently stumbled upon couples engaged in nude 
bathing in the adjacent creek or in other unconventional 
poses throughout the woods that skirt the college grounds. 

Unless Joan should be rescued by her parents (as 
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were several girl students of Commonwealth College) 
from this forcing bed of immorality, she would, in the 
judgment of men like Earl Browder and Gil Green, be 
ripe to take her place as a social worker at one of the 
relief bureaus in New York City or San Francisco, ready 
to spend her days in dispensing Government food and 
rent checks to the unemployed and eager at nightfall to 
wait on the corner near the National Guard Armory for 
the militia who might be attracted by youth and beauty 
into discussion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, a dis- 
cussion which would eventually lead to the door of the 
Communist Club, if not sympathy for the Communist 
cause. This is what it means in the concrete to tolerate 
Communist dance clubs, theaters, art clubs, dramatic clubs, 
camps, open forums, music clubs, sport leagues, and 
publishing houses. 

Reporting on the work of the Summer Training School 
of the New Jersey District of the Young Communist 
League, the Daily Worker (September 19, 1935) stated: 

Some fifteen comrades from most of the important points in the 
District, including three Negro comrades and several unemployed 
in shops, took part in a two weeks’ program of study. Fundamen- 
tals of Communism were studied for five days; Organizational 
Problems for four days; the Negro Problem for two days, and 
Trade Union work for three. We also had a lecture on the his- 
tory of the Young Communist International by a member of the 
National Committee of the Y. C. L. 

The School was organized and financed through local initiative 
(the costs were over $100) and taught by leading party and league 
comrades of the District. 

In this report the connection between the Communist 
party and the Young Communist League is clearly in- 
dicated. Nevertheless, it is important to quote textually 
from the above-mentioned secret book of instruction in 
organization (seized during a recent raid in Detroit) : 

What is the relation between the Communist party and the 
Young Communist League? 

The Young Communist League is a mass organization of youth. 
The Communist party is responsible for building this very im- 
portant mass organization. The relation between the party and 
the Young Communist League is guided by these principles: The 
party units bear political responsibility for building the Y. C. L. 
In order to carry out this responsibility the following organiza- 
tional rules are observed by the party: 

1. Each party unit assigns one comrade for work in the cor- 
responding Y. C. L. unit. This comrade will formulate policies 
and carry out decisions. 

2. One Y. C. L. member should regularly attend meetings of the 
unit bureau. 

3. Each section committee has one member assigned to the 
Y. C. L. section. One member of the Y. C. L. section committee 
attends its corresponding section of the party committee. 

It is further urged that every shop unit assume the task 
of building up as well as strengthening the Y. C. L. unit 
in each factory. 

In close adherence to this organizational principle, Gil 
Green acted as the United States delegate to the Com- 
munist Youth International in Moscow this month. 
Speaking before the whole Congress on August 8, 1935, 
he declared that “American Communist youth were follow- 
ing the true American revolutionary tradition of en- 
deavoring to tear the wealth of the country from the 
plutocrats.” 
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It was at this same conference that Mr. Green put 
on record his sensational statement that religious youth 
groups in the United States need no longer be apprehen- 
sive of cooperation with young Communists because of 
the latter’s atheism. He announced that this difficulty had 
been obviated by recent joint conferences at which Com- 
munists, “ without sacrificing their principles,’ made no 
objection to religiously inclined young men and women 
attending religious services. It was recommended by the 
American delegate that the Youth International follow 
this irenic policy with regard to organization in the rest 
of the world. 

One month after this statement of policy it was an- 
nounced in New York that the national committees of the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy and the Nation- 
al Student League (containing many church members) 
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had agreed to recommend amalgamation to the respective 
conventions of both bodies at Christmas time. As a por- 
tent of this coming event, the Daily Worker published the 
pictures of two students active in this cause. Significantly 
enough these two young men, Vernon Holloway and 
Lyonel Florant, one white and one colored, were drawn 
from the Yale University Divinity School and Howard 
University in Washington. This tends to illustrate the 
possibilities of the avowed Communist strategy to “ bore 
in” the ranks of conservative youth organizations. 

Is it any longer possible to ignore the thirty-eight 
national Communist youth movements in the United 
States, supplying apt candidates for admission to the 300 
schools in this country, where revolution, strike tactics, as 
well as hatred of God, the family, property, the Govern- 
ment and its institutions, are systematically inculcated ? 


The Country’s Biggest Business 


Pau. L. BLakety, S.J. 


r \HE biggest business in the United States is that 
of stealing, robbing, thieving, kidnaping, and mur- 
dering. That sentence is not mine. I found it in 

an address to the Chamber of Commerce of the State 

of New York made last February by J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Division of Investigation of the Federal 

Department of Justice. 

Is Mr. Hoover correct in his conclusion? I think he 
is. The members of the Chamber, not at all interested in 
theories of penology, but deeply interested in checking 
any disorder which threatens their profits, assented when 
Mr. Hoover said that crime costs about fifteen billion 
dollars annually. That is bad for the other forms of 
business. Probably some of the Chamber remembered 
how, 200 years ago, the merchants of New York were 
sorely distressed by Captain Kidd and other mariners 
whose ships displayed the black flag. They may have 
recalled that there was a certain honesty about these 
pirates; at least very few of them claimed to be philan- 
thropists. In those days, when you met a pirate you 
knew him to be a pirate, and you took measures accord- 
ingly. You would never think, as you might today, that 
he was a banker, an investment broker, a “ pineapple ” 
tosser, a racketeer, or a corporation lawyer. He had no 
protective coloration. Hence, in the long run, the lot 
of the eighteenth-century merchant was much safer than 
the lot of the modern business man. 

But if Mr. Hoover is right, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Recognizing the seriousness of the situation, the Gov- 
ernor of New York called a conference last week. In 
his opening address, the Governor, while not quoting Mr. 
Hoover, repeated his indictment and added several new 
counts. Crime is now an organized calling, he said, a 
calling with a particular attraction to the young, and is 
daily enrolling new members. Therefore it becomes the 


duty of all officials and citizens “to wage war on crime 
on as wide a front as possible.” It is the Governor’s 
belief that this can be done without devising any new 
mechanisms for the detection of crime and the capture of 
law breakers. “ Our weakness comes from the failure 
to use those we already have.” 

The chief reason for the prevalence of crime, according 
to Governor Lehman, is the criminal’s knowledge that 
his chances of being punished are small. Hence “ crime 
is a reasonably safe business,” and he sticks to it. While 
complete statistics are not available, “the proportion of 
punishment to crime is pathetically small.” 

So long as criminals believe that they can accomplish their 
purposes with relatively little risk of punishment, there is small 
hope of obtaining any real or lasting punishment. The most 
important and immediate problem, therefore, is to devise measures 
which will increase the certainty and the speed of punishment 
following the commission of crime. . . . I am convinced that the 
certainty and speed and the inevitableness of punishment have 
been and will continue to be the outstanding factors controlling 
the incidence of serious crime. 

But if punishment is to be made speedy and certain, 
all parts of the State’s machinery must be coordinated and 
used. Yet in many cases, what actually happens, even 
in the supposition that the criminal is caught? 

He [the criminal] can be sure that every device that skilled 
counsel, money, and sometimes political influence can afford, will 
be his. If he is arrested, he may not be indicted. If he is indicted 
he may not be tried. If he is tried, there are definite loopholes 
and devices which can be availed of, to prevent his conviction. If 
convicted, he may receive a suspended sentence, his sentence may 
be long delayed by appeal, and then possibly reversed. And even 
if he serves a prison term, there is a good chance that he will 
go back to his criminal friends. 

Much of this delay could be avoided by modernizing 
the rules governing criminal procedure. In its solicitude 
for the least rights of the man accused of crime, our 
prevailing procedure frequently sacrifices the rights of 
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individuals and of the community itself. As Alfred J. 
Talley, at the time District Attorney in New York, said 
a number of years ago, procedure becomes a game in 
which the cards are stacked against the public. Surely it 
should be possible for the bar to present to the legislature 
a scheme which, while still preserving the least rights of 
the accused, also protects the rights of individuals and 
of the State. 

Governor Lehman is right in concluding that what is 
now needed is proper enforcement of the existing laws. 
In this enforcement we can distinguish four factors; 
the police, the public, particularly as represented by the 
jury and by the district attorney, the courts, and the 
State’s penal institutions. Let us see how these factors 
operate. 

When the police consist of a body of trained men, 
ordered to detect criminals, and permitted to arrest them, 
which is quite a different thing, the first step in enforce- 
ment is taken. But it is only the first step. Should low 
sentiments prevail in any community, the average jury, 
a cross-section of that community, will refuse to convict 
law breakers, either because they actually sympathize with 
criminals, or because of other improper influences to which 
they yield. The work of the district attorney is not to 
secure convictions but to present, forcibly yet fairly, the 
case of the people against the indicted. The function of 
the courts is to apply the law without fear or favor, doing 
justice to all. Finally, the purpose of the penal institu- 
tions is to carry out the sentence of the courts. When 
all these factors work in harmony, the prospective evil 
doer can be taught that crime, far from being a profitable 
business, loops a noose around his neck that will be 
speedily and certainly tightened. 

Theoretically, there are only four factors in law en- 
forcement. In practice, other factors can be more power- 
ful; that they are more powerful is the reason why crime 
can be made a safe and profitable business. Governor 
Lehman summarizes the chief of these factors in one 
sentence: “The shyster lawyer, the corrupt politician, 
the venal and inefficient public official.” Which of the 
three is the most malign factor can hardly be stated with 
precision. In his New York address Mr. Hoover gave 
the badge of shame to the corrupt politician in league 
with the shyster lawyer. Popular opinion assigns it to 
the police, but in my judgment that indictment is un- 
merited. 

The police risk their lives every day to bring in criminals 
who will be promptly turned loose, while the arresting 
officer is fortunate if he is not demoted, or even dis- 
missed. “ You will find arrest after arrest by honest 
police officers,” said Hoover, “and you will find acquittal 
after acquittal, where cases have been dismissed or nolle 
prossed, or the indictment quashed.” The police are not 
at fault. Usually it is the ward boss, or the shyster 
lawyer, who defeats justice, and these cases are not 
confined to the police courts. If you know your town, 
you know disorders that the police know better than you 
know them. Why are they not suppressed? The corrupt 
politician or the shyster, or a combination of the two, is 
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the answer. Left to themselves, the police, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, will do their duty. 

Mr. Hoover is not alone in finding the source and 
support of crime as a big business in the criminal-minded 
lawyer and the criminal-minded politician. The bar asso- 
ciations in many States are at last beginning to take 
notice of the first criminal, and although they have thus 
far restricted their frowns to the petty shyster, the move 
is encouraging. As time goes on, they may summon up 
courage to move against the pirate in a dinner coat who 
teaches corporations profitable methods of setting the laws 
of God and man at defiance, and thus encourages crime, 
and contempt for civil authority. We must not expect 
too much at first; in this topsy-turvy age, there is an 
aristocracy in crime, with petty thieves at one end of the 
scale, and big thieves at the other. As for the corrupt 
politician, he is still with us, too firmly entrenched to be 
dislodged by any moral dynamite at present in the arsenal 
of the public. If we cannot kill him, perhaps we can 
scotch him, and that is worth trying. 

Yet I cannot help thinking, even though I be branded 
as a pessimist, that many of the addresses at these crime 
conferences are as useful in leading to effective crime pre- 
vention plans as the wind blowing through a crack. I 
cannot cite chapter and verse, but it seems to me that 
Governor Lehman’s opening address, excellent in many 
respects, has been given in substance ever since we began 
to hold crime conferences. The Governor calls for an 
enlightened public opinion, but admits that this cannot 
be created by act of the legislature. We must look, he 
holds, to the influence of education. But what sort of 
“education” ? Of all the speakers at the conference, 
Alfred J. Talley, of New York, alone came out flatly to 
state that since everything else had been tried, without 
success, it was time to turn to a more potent force than 
mere cultivation of the intellect. 

In the last twenty years, the city of New York has 
spent more than a billion dollars on education. Even in 
these hard times, the country spends nearly three billions 
annually. To cap this, I suppose that we have more con- 
ferences for the study of crime prevention, and societies 
for penal reform, than any other country. Yet New 
York is not notably free from criminals, young and old, 
and the United States has the distinction of being rated 
as the most criminal country in the world. 

When we have coordinated and used all the State’s 
machinery for the sure and speedy punishment of crime, 
we shall find that something else is necessary. The true 
remedy is education, but an education which leaves God 
out is not education, and not a remedy, or even a palli- 
ative. Teaching a youth to sharpen his wits, while neglect- 
ing to teach him to care for his soul, can be an active 
cause of the increase in crime. Man is not a beast, but 
he is apt to act like one, unless you catch him young, and 
then teach him, day in and day out (coordinating your 
teaching with his daily life) that he has a God to obey, 
a neighbor to love, and a soul to save. With that educa- 
tion neglected, crime will continue to be the country’s 
biggest business. 
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Education 
The Six-Year High School 


WILLIAM T. MILLER 


HE six-year high school, as usually understood, is a 

single school containing grades seven to twelve. Its 
final objective is the attainment of those accomplishments 
now achieved at the end of the customary high-school 
course. In this final objective the six-year high school 
offers nothing new; it is in its earlier years that a change 
is effected. For the six-year high school aims to combine 
the present junior high school with the senior high school, 
and make of the two a single educational unit, under a 
single administrative head. It is quite evident from this 
that the six-year high school abolishes the junior high 
school as a separate school. It is this effect of the six- 
year high school which causes most of the discussion of 
its efficiency and advisability. 

The advocates of the junior high school claim as its 
distinguishing objectives: (1) to effect an economy of 
time by an earlier introduction of secondary-school sub- 
ject matter and methods; and (2) to provide a better edu- 
cational environment for the pupils of the seven-to-nine 
grade span. 

The first of these two objectives, the economy of time, 
is secured by the reorganization of subject matter, the 
introduction of foreign languages, departmental teaching, 
supervised study, promotion by subject, and differentia- 
tion of courses according to vocational destination. The 
second objective, better environment, is secured by so- 
cialized activities, restriction of pupil membership to these 
grades, a guidance program, and provision for student 
leadership. 

The question arises as to whether these objectives of 
the junior high school can be attained equally as well in 
a unified six-year high school; or whether the latter type 
of school offers advantages so valuable as to outweigh 
possible disadvantages. Any adequate answer to these 
questions must of course await a much wider experience 
than any which we now have. However, it may not be 
amiss to examine briefly some of the more evident factors 
of the problem, even if we must be more theoretical than 
experimental in our discussion. 

First, then, as to the time economy objective of the 
junior high school. It is quite evident that reorganized 
subject matter, foreign languages, departmental teaching, 
supervised study, promotion by subject, and differentia- 
tion of courses, can be utilized just as effectively in one 
school as in the other. For all these features are matters 
of curriculum, method, or organization; and as far as 
they are concerned, it would make no difference what- 
ever if grades ten to twelve were added to any junior 
high school. This may seem like a sweeping statement to 
make, but a little thought will show that it is quite logical. 

It is in connection with the second objective of the ju- 
nior high school, the educational environment, that doubt 
is expressed when the six-year high school is discussed. 
The core of this doubt is the feeling that the junior high 
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school pupils constitute a psychologically homogeneous 
group for whom a separate school should be provided. 

There is no doubt that the pupils of the seven-to-nine 
grade span, about from eleven to fifteen years, have many 
psychological similarities, and that they do intermingle 
very successfully. But there is no evident reason why this 
same grouping cannot be preserved in a six-year high 
school. In other words, the pupils of similar ages and 
tastes will tend to segregate into different groups. This 
actually happens to some extent in any school, where chil- 
dren of the same grade are very apt to flock together. 

The objection is sometimes made that the older pupils 
of the six-year high school will be a menace to the very 
young children of the seventh grades. This danger is very 
doubtful, especially when we consider that there is usually 
a distinct line of non-intercourse between children so wide- 
ly different in ages as eleven and eighteen. 

The most serious fault that many have to find with the 
six-year high school is that it denies the privilege of school 
leadership to all but older pupils. In a junior high school 
the ninth-grade children are the “top of the school,” and 
they experience leadership. If they were in a six-year 
high school, these children could not hope to become 
school leaders until they reached the eleventh or twelfth 
grade. This is a serious objection. The six-year high 
school can answer it only by providing some type of 
horizontal division that will allow for pupil leadership 
below the upper grades. 

Sometimes the six-year high school is condemned on 
account of its probable size; too many pupils under one 
administration, is the claim. Of course this excessive size 
is not an essential characteristic of a six-year high school. 
Excessive size is usually due to the attempt to make a 
single school building serve too large a geographical dis- 
trict. Also it might be said that uniess the number be- 
comes so large as to be unmanageable, mere size is no 
handicap. It is rather a challenge to effective executive 
control. 

If there are no valid objections to the six-year high 
school on the ground that it makes impossible the attain- 
ment of junior high school aims, can it also be said that 
the six-year plan offers any practical advantages? Sev- 
eral such advantages are urged. First, it eliminates the 
gap between grades nine and ten. Undoubtedly this is 
true; since there is no change of location or policy to 
affect the pupils going from the ninth grade to the tenth. 
Next, the six-year high school makes better guidance pos- 
sible. This is a direct corollary of the unbroken pupil 
progress from grade seven to grade twelve. Again, the 
six-year school makes for better unity in curricula and 
teaching methods, because of the unbroken continuity. 
Further, it tends to diminish pupil mortality, because there 
is no gap from nine to ten. Finally, the six-year high 
school is more economical. This is said to be true be- 
cause of the greater use that it permits to be made of 
special accommodations such as the gymnasium and the 
auditorium. This matter depends primarily on the size 
of the school; but if the six-year school is of sufficient 
size to make better use of these special accommodations 
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than either the junior or the senior high school, the claim 
for this advantage seems to be well established. 

The above is merely a statement of unproven opinions 
about the six-year high school. But from these it appears 
that the objections to the six-year school are either psycho- 
logical or traditional, while its obvious advantages seem 
practical and entirely logical. 

It might be added that the latest surveys of the sec- 
ondary school field show a constantly increasing applica- 
tion of the six-year plan to the solution of the secondary 
school problems of many communities. The idea is evident- 
ly growing in favor. Some see in this fact evidence that 
the junior high school idea is being discredited; but this 
inference is not at all certain. For the new type of school 
does not abolish the distinctive features of the junior high 
school; it only combines them into a six-year organiza- 
tion, having the essential character of both the junior and 
the senior high schools. 

The six-year plan is not the same as going back to the 
traditional eight-grade school followed by a four-year 
high school. The seventh and eighth grades are joined 
to the upper four, and the whole is organized as a unit. 
Just there, it seems to me, lies its strength; in the unity 
and continuity of the six-year high school. 





With Scrip and Staff 











ET us suppose, for instance, since it is well into 
autumn and everyone is busy making their plans 
for the winter, that you receive a letter to the following 
effect (to spare needless heartaches, let me add that the 
letter is imaginary) : 
“Dear Pilgrim, 

“In your serene seclusion I suppose my trifling wor- 
ries will mean nothing to you. I know how you will wave 
this aside with a pitying sigh, and ‘ Poor creature! How 
utterly benighted she is! What are such miserable transi- 
tory things in comparison with the mighty truths of 
eternity?’ And then you will wrap yourself up in holy 
contemplation, and I, who have nothing contemplative, 
but only well-worn garments to wrap myself up in, must 
return to my silly griefs. What an idiot I am! 

“ Still, God made even the idiots, and it is they who 
keep the world’s wheels turning around. And I know 
that there are thousands of fellow-idiots, who must ex- 
perience my little idiotic grief, that I am ashamed to 
put on paper. In fact, I could not have the heart to write 
it to you, if I did not think that somewhere in your Scrip 
you may have a little medicine for the foolish; and if 
they can take a little of that medicine, it will stop them 
from becoming more foolish—fatally foolish, which, as 
you know, is quite a different thing. 

““ My little brother Fred has told you what has hap- 
pened to us since I graduated last June—after four years 
of charity on the poor nuns—from St. Angela’s Academy 
in Overville. Mother, crushed flat by all that she suffered 
since Father’s death in 1931, has been crushed flatter by 
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her illness this summer. Now that is a serious matter ; 
and I am taking it seriously. I have a sort of a relief job 
that gives me at least a sense of doing something. Yet, 
curiously enough, it is not the privations that most dis- 
tress me. I guess I am getting old and tough, and can 
put up with nearly anything. But it is the thought that I 
alone, of all us four cousins who with the rest of the 
crowd curtseyed before the Archbishop that June after- 
noon, can have no coming-out party this Fall. And my 
chum Ella Biggs has joined the serge-and-guimpe army. 
Aunt Paula is lovely, and has offered every kind of hos- 
pitality. But what’s the sense? 

“ My grief is not over missing a lot of fun which others 
enjoy. If I were selling pencils at the street corners I 
should still contrive to have plenty of fun. Poverty has 
its parties as well as wealth, and they can be much more 
exhilarating. But I can be no débutante. To call myself 
one, or to let others call me one, will be to make stupid 
pretense. So it cannot be. And there is my idiotic grief. 

“Your respectful godchild: 

“ Matilda.” 





No” anyone might answer an imaginary letter in any 
yay at all. But since there is some reality behind 

it, perhaps one could say something like this: 

“Dear Matilda, 

“You are of course an idiot, that is to say, your grief 
is idiotic. But since I find some of my own griefs equally 
idiotic, I can keep you company. Only the lone idiot really 
grieves. Still, I may have a lozenge or two in the Scrip 
to dispense. 

“Your grief at not ‘coming out,’ in the formal sense 
of the word, is doubtless the sentiment that would afflict 
a chrysalis or pupa, if it were to be told that it would re- 
main forever in that state—something like the deceased 
young lady who has remained eighty years unchanged in 
her coffin in Chatham, N. Y.—and would never emerge 
as a butterfly. If this meant that you would never enjoy 
a larger freedom than that of a school girl, everyone could 
sympathize with you. But is the so-called ‘ coming-out ’ 
a path to greater freedom? Or is it the beginning of a 
very gentle, but suffocating slavery? And if so, is it a 
loss or a gain to escape it? 

“When I say slavery, I have not in mind wretched 
victims of Arab coffle drivers, manacled and lashed over 
desert sands. That curious entity so falsely called ‘ so- 
ciety’ wields but a mild tap from an engraved ‘R. S. V. 
P.’ Yet soft as is the commanding hand, it wields the 
terrible three-thonged weapon of flattery, conformity, and 
ostracism, that makes the stoutest heart quail. White- 
moustached generals with rows of decorations reefed to 
their manly chests; tribunes of the people from prairie, 
forest, and glacier; thundering reformers of heaven and 
earth, tremble before an ‘R. S. V. P.’ And if they show 
a moment’s defiance, their wives will instil a right fear 
into them. 

“The victims, of course, deplore it all mildly. They 
will agree with Sully Prudhomme, when he denounces the 
‘terrible swarm of parasitical duties that breed around 
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our tea tables’; but they will go on munching the sand- 
wiches just the same, and letting the ‘ duties’ pile up day 
and night, until ‘ society’ can triumphantly say: ‘I have 
complete mastery over this child!’ Some purely individ- 
ual religion is suffered to remain. But the truly social 
Catholic ; the child of Catholic culture, who, as a princess 
in blood royal of the Mystical Line of the King of Ages 
held in her hand the secret key, that through love, mother- 
hood, and example would open the breach in the Devil’s 
walls so that the King of Glory might come in and claim 
His countless souls—finds that the key has been subtly 
filched from her. She is no longer a queen, not even a 
private citizen. She is a slave, forever begging a gilded 
crust. And those who once envied her, have marched so 
far ahead of her in the ranks of Catholic Action that they 
have vanished from her sight. 

“Has the depression been cruel to you in depriving 
you of this toy? Not if we are to judge from the reports 
of Catholic alumaae in the very land and country where 
the expression débutante originated. The Sacred Heart 
alumnae, for instance, of the rue Saint-Dominique, in 
Paris, say that its harsh blows have taught them ‘the 
seriousness of life; the spirit of initiative; freedom from 
useless trifles ; acquisition of practical talents ; true under- 
standing and compassion for those who are in suffering.’ 
(Au Dela. July 25, 1935.) 

“*A rather bitter lozenge!’ you will groan. I admit 
it. But if it makes you breathe again and the life of God’s 
fresh air come to your lungs, is it so distasteful? No, 
Matilda, you have the sympathy, but also the congratula- 
tions of 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“THE PILGRIM.” 


Literature 
Fall Operations on the Literary Front 


CALVERT ALEXANDER, S.J. 


[This article formally introduces the plebiscite undertaken by 
AMERICA at the suggestion of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors for the determination of who are the greatest forty living 
Catholic authors.] 


HE importance of the new plan just announced by 

Webster College, St. Louis, Mo., in connection with 
its well-known Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, can 
best be seen by considering it in relation to the Communist 
“First American Writers’ Congress” held last May in New 
York. Both of these ventures, moreover, are symptomatic 
of tendencies that will probably be very much in evidence 
this year along the literary front and hence deserve to be 
considered together. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the “ First Amer- 
ican Writers’ Congress,” and one which has not been gen- 
erally commented upon, was the attitude of the American 
literary press toward it. Sponsored by the Communist 
party of America, the purpose of the Writers’ Congress 
was to interest a larger number of writers and readers 
in the achievements and promise of Marxian literature. 
The stated purpose of the Congress was that of uniting 
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American literary forces of all persuasions (except Trot- 
skyites) against war and Fascism, but even the most 
giddy of liberals remained undeceived by this, nor would 
it be fair to call it a deception. Non-Communists who at- 
tended the Congress and wrote about it in the literary 
journals later accepted it for what it most obviously was 
—an organized, non-commercial effort to promote Com- 
munist literature. And they approved of it. 

The conservative Saturday Review of Literature, for 
instance, thought enough of the event to celebrate it in 
two successive articles, both of which were favorable, 
or rather one favorable, the other lyrical. This lyrical 
note which John Chamberlain, book editor of the New 
York Times, succeeded in sustaining through six columns 
in the Saturday Review was well under control in the 
accounts of the other papers, which were for the most 
part factual, but with a strong undercurrent of approval. 

It is possible that this approval may be the sign that 
a mass conversion of liberal writers to the Communist 
cause is not far off. Some have already announced their 
conversion, and the panicky condition that prevails today 
in liberal circles makes a stampede of this kind not unlike- 
ly. This at most. At the very least, however, the ap- 
proval must be interpreted as an official benediction on 
the principle that inspired the Congress. That principle 
may be stated as follows: a revolutionary literature, a 
literature that draws its creative enthusiasm from ideas 
antithetical to those currently accepted must be promoted 
by congresses and other artificial, private ventures of this 
nature; that these enthusiastic efforts of the faithful to 
publicize their particular literature must not be taken 
as presumptive evidence that this literature is inferior 
to that which the advertisers and official reviewers concur 
in praising so highly, but that it is revolutionary. 

If this attitude is to be a general one, Catholics have 
more reason to be glad than Communists, especially those 
Catholics who have at great’ personal sacrifice devoted 
a considerable portion of their time to the work of making 
Catholic literature better known. These efforts have not 
always been understood, even by Catholics. They have 
been received sometimes with apathy, sometimes with 
criticism from those who failed to see that they were a 
necessary consequence of the revolutionary character of 
Catholic literature. If our authors blandly accepted the 
status quo, if they were not in revolt against the deadness 
of the present order, if they were not working toward 
an order which, despite its intrinsic worth, must seem 
new and strange, all this apparatus of literary congresses, 
book clubs, study groups, and the rest would be unneces- 
sary because such promotion work would be handled by 
publishers and other commercial agencies which make 
their profits by the non-revolutionary practice of giving 
the public what it wants, not what it needs. 

The last several years have brought forth many of these 
private promotional efforts, the purpose of which was to 
create a wide public for Catholic books. Much has been 
accomplished, but it is also evident that much remains 
to be accomplished and that our efforts will have to be 
intensified still further. 
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The success of the Writers’ Congress—and it was a 
success—called attention to the fact that they have 
already outdistanced us. Marxian creative and critical 
literature is today better known and more widely read 
in America than Catholic literature and this despite 
the fact that it is generally inferior in conception and 
execution to Catholic literature. One of the reasons for 
this is the more general acceptance by Communists of the 
principle that a literature that claims to be revolutionary 
must be promoted by private enterprise. Another, un- 
doubtedly, is the fundamental kinship between the Marx- 
ian philosophy and that of the liberal-bourgeois world 
against which it professes to be in rebellion. 

Much of the success of the “ First American Writers’ 
Congress,” for instance, must be attributed to those who 
favored a forthright recognition of this kinship. They, it 
appears, succeeded in convincing the clique in charge of 
Marxist criticism that the too wooden adherence to the 
“party line” was injurious to the cause and that this 
stand could be altered without injury to any of the basic 
Marxist dogmas, as it obviously can. At any rate the 
“ party line” in America has been relaxed and the efforts 
of the faithful this year will be focused on the work of 
convincing bourgeois readers and writers of the conserva- 
tive mission of Communism and of the need of working 
shoulder to shoulder if the pivotal nineteenth-century 
doctrines they hold in common are to prevail. 

As successful as this tactic may prove, it is quite evi- 
dent that the revolutionary character of Catholic litera- 
ture effectively prevents its use. Nor is it what Catholic 
literature particularly needs today. The need of Catholic 
literature is the same as the need of Catholic life in 
America, the liquidation, namely, of the scandal of 
Catholic compromises with the decaying humanitarian 
world which are as futile and as de-energizing to Catholic 
art as they are to Catholic life. 

It is encouraging, then, to note that just at the time 
when the Communist litterateurs are tearing down the 
facade of opposition to this world, the tendency on the 
Catholic front is just the opposite. The leaders here are 
demanding not a looser application of Catholic critical 
principles but a stricter one. 

Among the several examples of this tendency the new 
plan of Webster College for its Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors may be cited. The Gallery, the work of the 
librarian, Sister Mary Joseph, has already received na- 
tional recognition as being one of the most successful of 
the many projects to stimulate interest in Catholic books 
and authors. Begun as a rather modest attempt to bring 
the students of the college in closer contact with Catholic 
writers by displaying their pictures, manuscripts, and 
letters in prominent places in the library, the Gallery has 
grown to such an extent that its displays now cover a large 
section of the reading room of the library and are used 
not only by the the student body but by outsiders who 
attend lectures and other functions at the college. 

Approximately 200 authors are at present represented 
in the Gallery, and this number will continue to be added 
to until the collection is complete. In addition to this, 
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however, the new plan calls for the creation of a special 
permanent Gallery composed of forty living authors who 
have done the most distinguished work in Catholic letters. 
The forty places are to be allotted on the following basis: 
for European authors, including those who write in lan- 
guages other than English provided a sufficient number 
of their works are available in translations, twenty-five 
places; for American authors, fifteen places. 

The purpose behind the permanent Gallery is not only 
to render fitting homage to these forty artists but also to 
hold up their achievements to other authors and readers 
as patterns of the best that has been done in the field 
today, with the consequent elevation of artistic standards 
this will bring about. 

But who are these forty immortals? The Gallery has 
a Governing Board on admissions which up to the present 
has been called upon to decide whether or not individual 
authors had done sufficiently creditable work to justify 
their admission into the general Gallery. This was an 
easy task compared to the present, the difficulties and 
heavy responsibilities of which have so impressed them- 
selves upon the Board members that they are issuing a 
public appeal for assistance. 

Many and obvious difficulties have caused the members 
of the Board to issue an appeal to the Catholic public to 
assist them in making the selections for the Gallery. Then, 
too, there are the responsibilities connected with the task 
which the Board does not wish to carry alone. It would 
like the public to carry its share, and it feels that this 
public is today, by reason of the widespread interest in 
Catholic literature, more thoroughly prepared than it ever 
has been to undertake such a function. 

Finally there is this important consideration behind the 
request for assistance: Catholic criticism in this country, 
it is said, is notably behind that of France and England, 
and one of the chief reasons for this is that there has 
been too little intelligent and open discussion of the more 
difficult problems of Catholic art. It is hoped that in 
the discussion that ensues over the right of various au- 
thors to places among the forty, these issues may be 
threshed out, and that the result may be a more thorough 
understanding of the place and function of Catholic 
literature in the world today. 





A Review of Current Books 








Sages, Robbers, and Lotus Pools 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By Lin Yutang. Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $3.00. Published September 19. 
IN YUTANG is a brilliant young Chinese intellectual who 
writes in the most finished English of the inner soul of his 
land and people. And it is not Oriental English, but the style of 
a modern writer of the West, with an historical and literary cul- 
ture that would do credit to the most accomplished Western au- 
thor. Yet, Western as he is in expression, Lin Yutang frankly 
acknowledges that he slips back with joy to the Chinese gown and 
sandal and the fragrance of his immemorial ancestors. 
In line with Pearl Buck’s enthusiasm (for she contributes a 
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fervent introduction) the reader is lapped from beginning to end 
of this absorbing, analytic, yet chatty and picturesque book in the 
comforting sense of peering inside that most unpeerable of entities, 
the Chinese mind, the Chinese family and culture. One may de- 
rive more China from sitting home reading Lin Yutang than one 
would from a year in the “ extralities ” of Hong Kong or Shanghai. 
Simple common sense is all that the writer appeals to, which virtue 
he finds conjoined in the Chinese with mellowness, patience, in- 
difference, “old roguery,” pacifism, humor, and conservatism. 

The heart of the book is in the lucid explanation of the eternal 
balancing, in Chinese thought and life, of the Puritan ideal fur- 
nished by Confucius, and the ineffably subtle escape of Tao, which 
enabled Chuangtse to emulate the tortoise wagging his tail in the 
mud when the King’s messengers would embalm him as a royal 
official. Chinese courtesy is defined, which differs so substantially 
from Emerson’s idea of “the happy way of doing things.” 

Impartially, this worshiping lover of his native soil praises and 
blames, tells of the beautiful and the hideous. Only, his picture of 
the beautiful is minutely specific. It is the gleam of moonlight on 
temple pavements, the odor of jessamine in the latticed garden, 
the melancholy of widowed princesses, the “ geniality and joviality 
and taste and finesse” of philosophic gentlemen, whose schools oi 
thought and writing and calligraphy he describes in the ABC 
terms fit for Western ears. But his picture of the unbeautiful is 
in general terms; he leaves it to us to imagine. The curse of 
public corruption and atomism in China is described under the 
metaphor of the three sisters entitled Face, Fate, and Favor. 
“These sisters have always ruled China, and are ruling China 
still. .. . If they were not tyrants, or if they were ugly, like the 
Furies, their reign might not endure so long; but their voices 
are soft, their ways are gentle, their feet tread noiselessly over 
the law courts, and their fingers move silently, expertly, putting 
the machinery of justice out of order while they caress the judge’s 
cheeks.” 

Lin Yutang is a pagan, who reverted to his humanistic paganism 
from Christianity, though he gives no indication as to what he ever 
understood by Christianity. That humanism, in the Chinese sense, 
is sufficient, and that man needs no thought of hereafter, is his 
theme, with correlative slurs on religion in general which are 
derived from studying Evangelical religion in particular. Yet 
there is a strange inconsistency beneath it all. Once he leaves the 
walled garden and the refinement of the tea house, he is distressed 
over the devastation wrought by the three deadly sisters of Face, 
Fate and Favor. It is a bitter picture that he draws at the close, 
of a “nation that frisks and frets, and alternates between mega- 
lomania and melancholia, and easily becomes hysterical.” His 
pagan peace is founded upon grim confusion. 

His cure for the whole situation is justice ruthlessly adminis- 
tered: But who will administer it? Man ieft to his sufficiency is 
in a chaos, and the landmarks of millennia are swept away in 
the confusion. Christianity has “nothing to offer” the Chinese; 
yet a million and a half have embraced Catholicism and produced 
already generations of martyrs, a fact passed over by Lin Yutang. 
What does he really mean? It is not clear; doubtless not clear to 
him. Are not the charm, the ability, the fascination of Lin Yutang 
to be traced to the source of his limitations: that he is essentially 
one of the literati, who are not the group destined by the Creator 
to redeem China and the rest of the Eastern world? 

JoHn LaFarce. 


Metaphysics to Hair Ribbons 


BOUNDARIES. By Leonard Feeney, SJ. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $1.25. Published September 10. 

JPATHER FEENEY is, in a way, like a pavement artist, who 
sketches the passers-by—a stray dog or cat, the view up and 

down the street—and now and then draws pictures of his own 

reflections on everything and anything. The poems in Boundaries 

run riot lightly through fifty themes from metaphysics to hair- 
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ribbons, and each is touched with careful originality. The value 
of his poetry is, indeed, in that originality—sometimes charming, 
sometimes startling—with which he infuses each light reflection. 
The reader is reminded inevitably of Emily Dickinson, and those 
perfect, careless verses with their surface frivolity, which sud- 
denly, poignantly, pluck the unguarded heart strings. Father Feeney 
deliberately eschews “ poetic” diction, employs, in fact, expres- 
sions so plain that they attain under his careful hand a force and 
moving warmth that no airy mot juste could ever have. In this 
he is in accord with that trend in modern writing which shows 
most promise of enduring life—that of unassuming matter-of-fact- 
ness, which at its best is the highest art. It speaks, like Mark 
Antony, as a plain, blunt man, and thereby awakens echoes in the 
most prosaic of souls. 

In such art, however, a condition of success is extreme care 
in being “careless.” Each word must in reality be worked into 
the verse with the utmost sensitiveness for effect. Here Father 
Feeney frequently fails and mars an otherwise promising poem. 
Again, in verse which is above all personal, the one personality 
must be maintained. When, therefore, Father Feeney writes a 
verse in the manner of E. A. Robinson, as, for example, the open- 
ing verse of “ Computation,” it is painfully at odds with the rest 
of the poem. 

In brief, Boundaries is a book of verse which may be read with 
pleasure in any mood, and if it does not fulfil the promise of some 
of its finer lines, nevertheless its lightness of touch, underlying 
seriousness, refreshing and novel humor, and intimate manner have 
a lifting, mellowing effect during the hour of reading, and return 
to the mind afterwards as the most pleasant of memories. 

Matcotm L, Srewart. 


Mississippi Master 

MARK TWAIN: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Edward 
Wagenknecht. Yale University Press. $3.00. Published Septem- 
ber 24. 

HE wheel has come full turn when a university professor 

devotes a work of over 300 pages to him whom Barrett 
Wendell dismissed as one in the same class with Artemus Ward 
and Josh Billings. 

Most of the books about Mark Twain, including the excellent 
official biography by Albert Bigelow Paine, have been concerned 
with the ceaseless physical activity of the humorist’s life. The 
theme of Dr. Wagenknecht is given in the last sentence of Chapter 
One: “If we would understand Mark Twain, as man and artist, 
it is time, then, to turn to the world within as he built it up 
through the various agencies that became available for his use.” 

The author feels that there is one thing which makes Mark 
Twain different from all other men of letters, the frontier: 

Dickens was born into an old civilization; Mark Twain lived 
on the edge of the forest. It was not the eddying currents of 
life in a great city that stimulated his imagination: it was the 
mighty Mississippi. . He came into daily contact with 

Negro slaves, their minds still full of the imaginings of a 

primitive race. His was a country whose life was still to 

come. 

Van Wyck Brooks contended that Twain merely became a 
humorist because it was the easiest and most profitable thing to 
do, and second, that his wife’s inflmence had a deleterious influence 
upon his work. Both of these theories are denied—and rightly 
so, this reviewer feels—by Dr. Wagenknecht. To Brooks’ charge 
that he was a true artist warped in his growth, the author answers: 
“His humor was so intimately interwoven with the very quality 
of his mind that it is difficult to think he could ever have escaped 
the humorist’s role—he was a ‘character,’ an ‘original,’ he saw 
things differently from the conventional person.” In regard to 
Mr. Brooks’ argument that Twain was subservient to his wife, 
the author says that if Mrs. Clemens played the censor to her 
husband, in many instances it must have been inevitable. 

Dr. Wagenknecht is sound and refreshing in his judgments. He 
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quotes William Lyon Phelps to show that Mark Twain surpassed 
such writers as Holmes, Longfellow, and Howells, not, as is often 
supposed, because he had more knowledge of life than they, but 
because he had genius. The author implies that if Clemens had had 
a college education Huck Finn would probably not have been 
written. He tells us that like knowledge ignorance is a great 
power: “Look at the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Look at the American Legion. Look at Hitler. Look at Hearst. 
Where would they be—any of them—without ignorance?” Para- 
doxically Twain’s ignorance can be said to have enhanced his 
genius by enabling him to dig joyously in the garden of his early 
memories. “ Thence comes the material from which Huckleberry 
Finn was written,” said Lord Dunsany, “and much of the light 
that shone when the author was young is still shining in that 
book.” 

Mark Twain is sometimes accused of having scorn for all formal 
religions, especially the Catholic Church. Dr. Wagenknecht gives 
the lie to such charges by quoting what the humorist wrote to 
his wife: “ Don’t be sad, Livy. Turn towards the Cross and be 
comforted. I turn with you. What would you more? The peace 
of God shall rest upon us, and all shall be well.”” And most interest- 
ing of all is the letter quoted on page 212 that Clemens wrote 
his wife: 

I am very, very glad that Jean is in a convent. And away 
deep down in my heart I feel that if they made a good 
strong, unshakeable Catholic of her I shan’t be the least 
sorry. It is doubtless the most peace giving and restful of 
all the religions. If I had it I would not trade it for anything 


in the earth. 
In the final chapter the author shows how prophetic Mark 


Twain was in many of his writings. He was shocked even in his 
day by the piling up of armaments; he spoke of “that enslaver of 
nations, the standing army”: and he predicted certain things that 
have not come about yet, but are better than in his day. The 
profoundest touch on the race question is brought out by Dr. 
Wagenknecht with his uncanny manner of penetrating to the deep- 
est thought of his subject: 

“Good gracious! anybody’s hurt?” said Aunt Sally to Huck. 

“No’m. Killed a nigger.” 

“Well, it’s lucky; because sometimes people do get hurt.” 

Cyrmt CLEMENS. 


Shorter Reviews 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. By Hesketh Pearson. Harper 
and Brothers. $3.00. Published September 26. 


UCH has been written about the artistic accomplishments of 

these two collaborators. But the author has set himself the 
task of writing the life of Gilbert and the life of Sullivan disso- 
ciated, so far as that is possible, from their mutually produced 
theatrical compositions. In this effort, it is the present reviewer's 
belief, the biographer has been satisfyingly successful. 

William Schwenck Gilbert and Arthur Seymour Sullivan were 
both London-born Englishmen. Both possessed eminent talent, the 
former that of a librettist, the latter musical. In character, dis- 
position, taste, and other vital traits, however, they were strik- 
ingly dissitffilar. Gilbert was the typical Englishman. Through 
the veins of Sullivan coursed the warm Celtic blood of Ireland, 
deeply mixed with the fervent passion of Italy, and probably tinged 
with an energetic Semitic strain. The effect of their coalesced 
labors often issued in results attributable to real genius; a genius 
generated by their integrated complimentary temperaments and 
talents. The “ Mikado” is an example. Neither man was a genius 
in his own right. To attain preeminence in their natural spheres 
each needed the other. In social life, however, and in the spend- 
ing of their well-earned competence, acquired mainly through their 
theatrical ventures, their inclinations and practices differed greatly. 
Such is the thesis of their biographer. Of Mr. Pearson’s success 
in proving this thesis, any attentive reader is the best judge. 


M. J. S. 
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CONTACTS. By Curtis Brown. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
Published September 25. 


HEN one reads on the jacket of this book that herein are 

contained intimate memories of Shaw, Wells, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Lloyd George, Beerbohm, Galsworthy, Arliss, Moore, Froh- 
man, Gilbert, and others, high hopes are raised. But the mem- 
ories are not quite intimate enough, and it seems that contacts made 
re commissions and copyrights are not so glamorous or rich as 
in more relaxed relationships. One gathers that few writers are 
heroes to their literary agent. 

Curtis Brown, who started as a cub reporter on the old Buffalo 
Express and later became London correspondent for the New York 
Press, stumbled on a new business for himself while hunting a 
publisher for a friend’s work. He now heads an international 
literary agency with branches wherever English and American 
books are written or sold. After all this literary midwifery, he 
gives his reminiscences of the great Georgians with something of 
the diffidence of a dramatic critic writing a play. 

There is much interesting shop talk of books and journalism 
but there is none of the inclusiveness or the literary savor of 
Swinnerton’s Georgian Scene. The contacts are mostly about con- 
tracts, and from a full experience as agent between author and 
publisher, Curtis Brown vigorously denies the implication of By- 
ron’s famous thrust: “‘ Now Barabbas was a publisher.” Literary 
consciences seem to have been unreliable, and many of the anec- 
dotes are on this theme. His summation of George Moore is 
suavely devastating: “I never knew a man whose conscience was 
so exclusively concentrated on his craftsmanship.” J. G. M. 


Recent Fiction 


THE SEVEN ARMS. By L. A. G. Strong. This is the story 
of a Gaelic-speaking people who, at the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, inhabit a peninsula of Scotland which is inundated by seven 
lochs of the Atlantic ocean. The author has turned into English 
much of the sweetness and vividness of the Gaelic idiom. 
We are taken entirely through the lives of twin sisters from their 
thirteenth year unto their demise. The contrast between these two 
gives the novel a unity and a power. The people are so finely 
drawn, and sometimes so tenderly, that the casual reader will miss 
many of the overtones. The fruit of brilliant and natural penetra- 
tion fills the book. A very few instances of bad ethics and bad 
art hurt the beauty of the book. But the sad defect is the author’s 
complete lack of spiritual insight. He chooses to give us a large 
community of Gaelic Catholics, and in the story of their lives not 
one supernatural motive is offered for any of their actions. This 
serious lack, and only this, will prevent Mr. Strong from one day 
becoming our greatest living novelist. Published October 7. 
(Knopf. $2.50.) 


RED SKY IN THE MORNING. By Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. The background of this novel is delicately and beautifully 
done. The imaginative touch of the poet is unmistakably present in 
the descriptions of the varying seasons along the Maine coast. 
Unfortunately, against such a background the author chooses to 
tell a story of human disintegration. The line of a sturdy, ener- 
getic, ambitious, swashbuckling family has thinned out to such 
an extent that the present descendents are a group of suspicious, 
neurotic, and decidedly abnormal characters. The body and its 
sexual tendencies are the motivating force of the ultimate tragedy. 
Quite simply the story is merely an adaptation of the old triangle 
plot. Published October 1. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


OLD HOME TOWN. By Rose Wilder Lane. Nine short stories 
of the small town before the World War, of a time about thirty 
years ago. Mrs. Lane has recaptured some of the flavor of those 
long-ago days, so far removed from small-town life today. In 
these, she writes about “Country Jake,” “Old Maid,” “ Hired 
Girl,” and many others, with a skill that makes them alive. 
Published October 9. (Longmans, Green. $2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Wanted: A Nice Name 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A news dispatch in the Times observes that the statesmen are 
betraying a curious disagreement, depending on the country they 
hail from, about a name for the impending Italian adventure in 
Ethiopia. The British are vulgar enough to term it “ war,” while 
the Italians insist that it is a “colonial enterprise.” Others in the 
past have furnished a curious variety of expressions for their 
military measures against inferior states. The English “annexed” 
Rhodesia back in the nineteenth century. While we were landing 
marines to protect American investments in the Caribbean, we 
were “intervening,” or “protecting the rights of American citi- 
zens.” The French acquired a vast colonial empire in North 
Africa by “peaceful penetration.” Still, if we are to believe the 
desert Arabs, the legionaries carried hand grenades and bayonets 
as their peace offerings. Although the Japanese recently grabbed 
off Manchuria and Jehol, and took a toll of thousands of lives in 
the flats around Shanghai, it was not war that the peace-loving 
Nipponese were engaged in, but the necessary and highly hon- 
orable occupation of “ saving their face.” 

The Italians should not be too hasty about the phrase they pick. 
They may succeed in enriching the world’s vocabulary with a 
really novel and picturesque term for attacks upon helpless peoples. 
Perhaps it will be found that Il Duce’s men are really about to 
open a “ welfare settlement ” in the slum districts of Addis Ababa. 
Naturally they will bring chlorine and phosgene gas along as 
disinfectants. As the Ethiopian highlands, among which these 
“tourists ” will spend the greater part of the coming year, abound 
in game of all sorts, the Government will supply each of the 
200,000 members of the party with rifles and unlimited rounds of 
ammunition. 

Whatever the politicians and the newspapers called it in the past, 
the men found it pretty much the same. Most of them were hit 
before they had a chance to give it a name, but if we could bring 
back the English and the Zulus who fell in South Africa, and 
the Frenchmen and the Arabs who fell in the Sahara, or the 
Chinese and Japanese who fell around Shanghai, all of them would 
call it death, and some would call it murder. There is another 
group of men who despite difference of race and country can agree 
on a single word for the coming Italian campaign. Doubtless M. 
Eugene Schneider of Schneider-Creusot, the leading armament firm 
of France, and Sir Basil Zaharoff of Vickers-Armstrong, the ‘lead- 
ing armament firm of Great Britain, and Herr Gustav Krupp von 
Bohlen of the Krupp corporation at Essen, the leading armament 
firm of Germany, would be quite unanimous in characterizing the 
Ethiopian fracas simply as “ profits.” 


Woodstock, Md. G. J. M. 


Is It Imperialism? 


To the Editor of America: 

The motives of Italy in her contemplated invasion of Ethiopia 
have lately been called in question by certain contributors to news- 
papers and magazines. Out of the welter of vague and meaning- 
less Methodist ideology that seeks to denounce war carte blanche 
as merely a vehicle for national expansion, there emerges fre- 
quently the convenient term imperialism in its strictly economic 
sense. However, there is an adage that nations, like individuals, 
which live in glass houses cannot throw stones. And we in 
America have allowed ourselves in our anti-dynastic fervor to 
preach a dogma of contradictions that differs from the hard facts 
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involved. We allow these festering contradictions to dominate 
our entire outlook, corroded by the Protestant, democratic, and 
critical bias of our tradition, which latter was in turn founded 
originally on a curious mixture of Chartism and anarchic Russian 
universalism. 

In an analysis of the situation appearing in 1927 in La Tribuna 
(Rome), the publicist, R. Forges Davanzati, wrote: 

The Nicaraguan intervention, following upon the signing 

of a treaty by which Panama is dependent on the United 

States, is a typical imperialist intervention. It is useless to 

mobilize all the hypocrisies of the customary formulae 

against it or the empty indignation of social democracy when 

it speaks fatuously of independence and liberty as a priori 

rights and not as practical concerns and deserts. It is 

not possible to identify the independence and liberty of states 
historically with a void of political anarchy, thus withhold- 
ing vast territories from the needs of organizing and pro- 
ductive civilization. . . . This imperialistic civilization is 

European and American and also Asiatic. It is, in other 

words, world-wide. It is the moving force of all politics 

(even when clouded with the shibboleths of democracy) and 

especially in democratic states (like America) which deny 

the daily glaring contradictions between the facts of their 
imperialistic action and the labels of the social democratic 
principles which they flaunt. 

If we are finally left to choose between the callous, unvarnished 
imperialism of Standard Oil in Ethiopia or Anaconda Copper in 
Chile, and the noble spiritual imperialism of the renascent Ro- 
man state, which softens the harsh lineaments of commercial con- 
quest in remote areas with the solvent of its ancient Catholic 
religious ethic, perhaps the latter becomes the more acceptable. 

Kansas City, Mo. Donato P. BEArD. 


Advertising Filth 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The ads of the Falstaff Press, New York City, have been ap- 
pearing, off and on, for some years in the Scientific American. 
This is the sort of filth one might expect to find in some obscure 
sheet circulated in brothels and night clubs. I had no idea that a 
serious scientific publication such as the Scientific American used 
to be in my younger days could fall to such depths. But I suppose 
it is only natural, considering it is of modernist tendency now- 
adays. Anyone who deliberately cuts out God from his life is like- 
ly to lose his sense of decency and self-respect. How about a cam- 
paign against such ads in scientific magazines? 

Prinknash, England. Dom Amprose, O.S.B. 


Suggests Speed Limit 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I take this opportunity to reply to those estimable ladies, 
Mrs. Duff and Miss Drummond, once again upon the subject: 
“Streamlined Prayers”? I still maintain that a prayer must be 
said slowly, with meditation and realization of each word, to be 
an humble prayer and pleasing to Almighty God. Rushed prayers 
said with mechanical repetition are positively meaningless, inex- 
cusable, and unworthy of an intelligent Christian. No priest is re- 
quired to have oratorical ability to say a prayer well, neither does 
it involve perfection in rhetoric or diction to determine one’s 
humility. It is just plain common sense to anyone who will use 
the observatory faculties that God has given him. 

Have we become so used to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
that it no longer interests us? Must this sublime event at which 
legions of Angels are invisibly present be a rushed affair, and 
then some weak excuse offered to a sincere, inquiring Protestant 
friend? Surely this is a poor and shabby method of attempting to 
gain intelligent converts. Many of us are victims of the delusion 
that there is a special place in Heaven reserved for Catholics, and 
this causes us to take a patronizing attitude with our Protestant 
neighbors which is pathetic. No, Mrs. Duff, let us correct our 
minor faults and our major ones for that matter, and incidentally 
realize that a greater account will be expected of us. 

East Orange, N. J. BERNARD MARrrtTIN. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on October 2 ar- 
rived at San Diego, completing his trip across the con- 
tinent, and on the same day left for a cruise through the 
Panama Canal. At Fremont, Nebr., on September 28, 
he defended his agricultural-adjustment program, review- 
ing its gains, and calling it an expression “in concrete 
form” of the human rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. At Boulder Dam on September 30, he defended the 
governmental spending program, dedicating the Dam as 
a “splendid symbol” of employment-providing public 
works. But he warned private business that the time 
had come for it to take up the employment burden borne 
by the Government. On October 1 he was enthusiastically 
welcomed at Los Angeles, and in a talk at the Coliseum 
he asked liberals to work together. On October 2 he 
viewed the exposition at San Diego, and in a speech 
announced a policy of keeping the United States “ unen- 
tangled and free” of any war abroad. While Americans 
opposed policies of conquest by foreign countries and 
deplored restrictions on conscience and conduct imposed 
by other governments, he said these feelings will not be 
permitted to drag the country into war. On September 
27, the President had announced a decision to maintain 
the proportionate naval strength of the United States in 
relation to world armaments, by treaty if possible, but 
under all circumstances. In a supplemental budget mes- 
sage released in Washington on September 29, President 
Roosevelt estimated that the deficit on June 30, 1937, 
would fall $1,246,526,110 below the forecast made last 
February. In his message he emphasized an improvement 
in economic conditions and assured the country that no 
new taxes or permanent increase in the present tax rates 
would be necessary. The public debt on June 30, 1937, 
was estimated at $30,723,619,346, as against an estimate 
in January of $34,238,023,656. On October 2 the Treas- 
ury Department stated that the deficit on September 30 
was $832,021,766, thirty-four per cent greater than that 
reported for the first quarter of the last fiscal year. On 
September 26, the day he left Washington, President 
Roosevelt organized machinery for a new recovery drive 
under the direction of George L. Berry of NRA and with 
the cooperation of the Federal Trade Commission. A de- 
tailed plan of procedure was published on September 30. 
The bituminous coal strike was settled on September 26, 
except for operators in Virginia, Tennessee, and parts 
of Kentucky. The new contract is to run eighteen months 
and provide wage increases amounting to about $90,000,- 
000 annually. The test of the constitutionality of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn public-utility legislation was begun in 
the Federal District Court in Baltimore on September 
27. The counsel for the Federal Government attempted 
to establish collusion in institution of the litigation, which 
brought a strong answer from John W. Davis, counsel 
for the Edison Electric Institute and one of the intervening 
parties. At Louisville on October 1 in a test of the 
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constitutionality of the Guffey coal legislation, the Govern- 
ment argued that eighty-five per cent of the bituminous 
coal is used outside the producing State or by railroads 
in inter-State commerce, and was thus within the 
scope of the inter-State commerce requirements of the 
Constitution. The American Legion on September 26 
went on record for immediate payment of the bonus. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace on October 2 stated that 
he would if possible avoid enforcing the Potato Control 
bill. 


The Italians Advance.—Emperor Haile Selassie an- 
nounced on October 2 that Italian troops, numbering 
probably 50,000, had crossed his frontier in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Mussa Ali. At Rome the news was denied, 
with the accompanying statement that if Italian troops had 
moved they were merely taking stronger positions. At 
the same time Italian sources pointed out that boundary 
lines had never been definitely established in the region 
in question. Although the press featured the reported 
invasion in large headlines and with extra editions, it 
appeared that the troop movement had occurred during 
the previous week when Italian forces had pushed for- 
ward to the western foothills to establish an air base. No 
organized resistance was reported, although there were 
rumors that the Italian troops had been engaged in gun- 
fire with unorganized natives. As the Emperor gave out 
the above announcement, he decided to call for the mobili- 
zation of his army of 10,000,000 men, and already more 
than 250,000 fighters were reported rushing towards the 
critical points in anticipation of the formal mobilization 
order. 


Fascist Mobilization.—In Italy, the pealing of church 
bells and the howling of sirens gave the signal for the 
Fascist mobilization. Throughout the nation some 20,- 
000,000 men gathered in uniform in the public squares 
and open spaces of their native towns to listen to the 
radio address of the Premier. In a fiery speech II Duce, 
without actually declaring war and without saying spe- 
cifically that the hostilities were about to begin, spoke so 
vehemently and aroused his hearers to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm that no one noticed the absence of specific 
statement. The speech was received with immense satis- 
faction throughout Italy. Replying to the threat of sanc- 
tions on the part of the other Powers, Mussolini refused 
to believe that they would ‘be applied, but stated that even 
if they were he would not change his course. Nevertheless 
he solemnly pledged that he would make every effort 
to prevent “a colonial conflict from taking on the aspect 
and weight of a European war.” 


Hostilities Begin.—On October 3 the long-expected 
hostilities began. According to detailed dispatches from 
American correspondents reporting from both the Italian 
and Ethiopian sides, Italian planes swooped across the 
border from Asmara and dropped bombs upon Adowa 
and Adigrat, killing or wounding about 1,700 persons, 
including women and children. At the same time Italian 
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troops crossed the Mareb River, but met with such fierce 
opposition that (according to Ethiopian reports) they 
were forced to withdraw from one or two positions. 
Simultaneously, in the southeast, the Italians advanced 
from Mount Mussa Ali, but did not contact their enemies. 


British Government Supported.—Whatever action the 
British Government may take in conjunction with the 
League of Nations and the application of League cov- 
enants was approved in advance by the Conservative 
majority and the Labor opposition. The Labor party 
conference, held at Brighton in the first days of October, 
approved by a record vote of twenty-one to one a resolu- 
tion favoring the imposing of sanctions against Italy by 
the League should Italy defy the League. The Labor 
leaders practically revoked their formerly expressed policy 
of pacifism in the event of a war involving Great Britain. 
It was believed that George Lansbury, leader of the 
party, and Sir Stafford Cripps would resign their posi- 
tions; they contended that the present crisis threatening 
a European war is an “ imperialist quarrel.” The Trades 
Union Congress, representing the voting strength of the 
Laborites, passed similar resolutions upholding the League 
a few weeks ago. With the official Labor opposition thus 
guaranteeing support, the Government was freed from 
all obstruction, since the Conservative party in annual 
conference at Bournemouth not only advocated strong 
action against Italy but voted for increased defense 
measures. 


Canadian General Elections.—More than 900 candi- 
dates were nominated to fill the 245 seats of the Canadian 
Parliament to be voted upon in the elections of October 
14. Instead of the usual sharply defined conflict between 
the Conservatives and Liberals, there were five parties 
represented in the pre-election campaign. The Conserva- 
tives, under Premier R. B. Bennett, had been urging on 
the electorate the achievements of reconstruction during 
the past year and the promise of further aid-programs to 
the industrialists, farmers and workers. In the Western 
Provinces, Mr. Bennett stressed the establishment by his 
Government of nationalized credit and nationalized wheat. 
The Liberals, under Mackenzie King, former Premier, 
had hoped to gain power through the public sentiment 
that the Conservatives had failed to apply their relief 
program, and through the promise to adjust more satis- 
factorily trade relations with the United States. The 
emergence of the Reconstruction party under H. H. 
Stevens, formef Minister of Trade and Commerce in the 
Bennett Government, with his attacks on banking and 
big business, the spread of the Social Credit party from 
Alberta to the other Western Provinces, and the Social- 
istic Cooperative Federation, lead by the Laborite, S. J. 
Woodworth, took away the hopes of either major party 
for a clear majority. 


German Protestant Autonomy Destroyed.—Follow- 
ing the Protestant refusal to accept its terms, the German 
Government decreed complete supremacy of the state over 
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the Protestant Church by empowering Hans Kerrl, Min- 
ister of Church Affairs, to make church laws and appoint 
church officials. The appointment of a determined foe 
of the Protestant opposition in the place of Reichsbishop 
Mueller was forecast. The Protestant synod while pro- 
fessing itself amenable to Governmental supervision of 
church affairs flatly rejected the principle of Government 
control. The decree making the Church subservient to the 
state was signed by Chancelor Hitler. 


Nazi Persecution Continues.—The Upper Bavaria 
Trades Chamber, in an effort to destroy the Catholic 
Youth groups, decreed that only members of the Hitler 
Youth organization would be permitted to learn trades. 
In the Wupper Valley, Westphalia, Hitler Youth mem- 
bers used a mission cross torn from a Catholic church for 
a target in their shooting practice. After hitting the letters 
INRI, they cried: “ The King of the Jews is down.” 
When the pastor protested to the authorities, he was 
arrested. Fathers Joren, of Stollberg-Muehle, Rhineland ; 
Mahlung of Losa, Thuringia; and Franz Stadelmann, of 
Plankstadt, Baden, were imprisoned. Suppression of 
Catholic papers and organizations continued. 


Elections in Memel.—Endless charges and counter- 
charges between the rival voting bodies marked the two 
days’ elections for the Memel Diet held in the Memel 
territory September 28 and 29. The Germans accused 
the Lithuanians of terrorism and trickery, and blamed 
them for the breakdown of the complicated election ma- 
chinery which took place near the end of the voting. The 
Lithuanians protested to outsiders against the campaign 
of threats by word of mouth which the Germans were 
alleged to have circulated. Across the border the Germans 
held demonstrations, and Chancelor Hitler’s voice was 
heard on the radio denouncing the Lithuanians. The 
election was held under the supervision of representatives, 
besides German, of Great Britain, France, and Italy, who 
previously requested the Germans’ cooperation in pre- 
serving good order. While there was no formal difference 
of issue, the actual contest involved the interpretation 
which extremists of either side would give to the 
“autonomy ”’ of the territory, as guaranteed by the con- 
vention of May 8, 1924. The results of the election were 
not known at the close, as it would take several days to 
determine the votes. The Germans claimed a ninety-per- 
cent victory. A German majority was sure. 


Goemboes Visits Reich.—Hungarian Premier Julius 
Goemboes held long conversations in Berlin with Chan- 
celor Hitler, Foreign Minister von Neurath, Gen. Goer- 
ing, and other Reich chiefs. Closer working agreements 
between the Reich and Poland, Hungary and possibly 
Italy were seen by informed observers as the object of 
the conversations. An acute shortage of fats, meats and 
fruits was reported throughout Germany. The body of 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg was carried to its 
final resting place in the center tower of the Tannenberg 
war memorial, situated on the battlefield where Hinden- 
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burg defeated the Russians in 1914. The day was the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of Hindenburg’s birth. 


Japan Opposed to Navy Conference.—No change 
was noted in the opposition of official Japan to a naval 
conference this year. Reports were current that Great 
Britain had sent a communication to Tokyo, inquiring 
into the possibilities of such a conference in 1935. It was 
also stated that civilians and a certain proportion of the 
senior naval authorities favored reaching some agreement 
as to naval building with Great Britain and the United 
States. 


International Young Communists.—The sixth World 
Congress of International Youth began their sessions 
on September 26 in the House of Trade Unions in Mos- 
cow, where the seventh Communist International recently 
met. Several hundred delegates were present. Three of 
those from the United States, Gil Green, M. Porter, and 
Claude Lightfoot were elected members of the presidium 
or continuing body of the Congress, composed of thirty- 
three members. A four-point program was laid down by 
Wolf Mikhal of Czechoslovakia: to establish friendly 
contact with bourgeois athletes in opposition to the Olym- 
pic games to be held next year in Berlin; increased 
participation of young women in Communist activities ; 
joining of trade unions by young people; and taking part 
in mass youth organizations. The need of a united front 
with bourgeois youth organizations was emphasized ; and 
it was insisted that the world’s youth would rally to the 
support of the Soviet Union were it attacked by Germany. 
Alliance with the Social Democrats was urged in a com- 
mon attack on “ War and Fascism.” The official figure 
of the world membership of Communist Youth organiza- 
tions represented at the Congress was given as 3,600,000. 


Monarchist Activities in Greece.-—The monarchist 
press in Athens reported that Parliament would meet on 
October 10 in order that its ninety-four per cent Royalist 
majority may invite former King George to return before 
the plebiscite. Meanwhile the Government restored to 
their positions a number of Royalist officers who had been 
demoted by the Venizelist regime. On September 29 
Royalists clashed with Republicans in Saloniki; eighty- 
nine were injured. The police charged that many of the 
demonstrators sang Communist songs. The Royalists 
asserted that the Greek Communist party had requested 
American Communist headquarters in New York to co- 
operate with the Republican Greeks in the United States 
against the restoration. 


Ecuador Gets New Cabinet.—On October 2 Pro- 
visional President Federico Paez named his Cabinet. The 
dictatorship of the Provisional President which followed 
upon the resignation of President Pons on September 26 
was apparently consolidating its position under the support 
of the army, though a good deal of political unrest pre- 
vailed. A special cable to the New York Times on October 
2 announced that the Rev. Francisco de Borja Kueny, 
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a French Jesuit, had been arrested charged with political 
activity on behalf of the Conservative party and was 
facing deportation under recent laws for nationalization 
of the clergy. 


Mexican Events.—President Cardenas’ bill for the 
reorganization of control over higher education was re- 
ceived by the House of Representatives on September 29, 
and turned over to the educational committee. Devastat- 
ing floods were reported in the States of Jalisco and 
Tamaulipas, and crops worth 2,000,000 pesos were seri- 
ously threatened. 


Disorder in Argentina.—Congress adjourned after a 
week of high-pressure passage of Government measures. 
Though the Socialist bloc withdrew as a protest against 
the manner in which the Coalition Government was forcing 
through its program, the Government was able to main- 
tain a quorum. Bills of far-reaching political and economic 
importance were hastily passed. One measure postponed 
national elections for four months and approved a repeti- 
tion of this year’s 1,000,000,000 peso budget for next year. 
The press unanimously condemned Congress, and the 
national unrest was added to by violent strikes. To control 
political affairs in Santa Fe the national Government 
ordered troops and naval units to Rosario. The Province 
threatened to resist at all cost what it considered the 
national Government’s unconstitutional plan to take over ~ 
the Provincial Government. 


Cuba’s Hurricane.—On September 27 an area of 150 
to 200 miles in east central Cuba was swept by a hurricane 
which disrupted communications and killed thirty persons 
with the injured totaling close to three-hundred. It was 
reported that on the south coast of Santa Clara Province 
more than a thousand homes were destroyed. Official 
reports stated that the damages in the hurricane area 
will reach millions of dollars. Other towns which suffered 
were Casilda and Trinidad on the south coast; Aguada, 
Rodas, Abreus, San Pedro and Mayabon in the interior, 
and Sagua la Grande and Caribarien on the north coast. 
The Cuban Government immediately sent relief to the 
stricken area of Cienfuegos. Refugees numbering 1,500 
arrived in Havana. 





The next article in Father Thorning’s series 
on Communism in the United States will deal with 
the latest Communist tactics: “ Another Trojan 
Horse: the United Front.” 

In Newport, R. I., a Bishop once meditated and 
wrote. A native of that city, John LaFarge will 
mingle history and scenery in pleasing propor- 
tions in “ Bishop Berkeley in Paradise.” 

Out of their own mouths John Toomey will 
convict the Nazis of calculated insanity, in his 
article, “‘ Nazi Moonshine.” 

How a diplomat became the third Bishop of 
Berlin will be told by John Mason Brown in “A 
Diplomat Becomes Bishop.” 

















